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fotes. 
“THE FEMALE REBELLION, A TRAGI-COMEDY.” 


Having had occasion to visit the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow, in the winter of 1871, I came 
upon a MS. play (bound up in a volume of mis- 
cellaneous tracts, ranging from 1642 to 1723), 
entitled “The Female Rebellion, a Tragi-comedy.” 
I jotted down some particulars regarding it, but I 
had little doubt, when I came to consult the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica and Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary 
of Old Plays, that it would be found to be a tran- 
script of some printed original. As I could not, 
however, trace it in these two authorities, I took 
the liberty to ask some friends, whose bibliographi- 
cal knowledge of our early dramatic literature 
could not be questioned. They all agreed that the 
play was new to them. A limited impression of it 
was printed in the autumn of 1872 for private 
circulation. 

From a pretty long acquaintance with the works 
of Sir Thomas Browne, I could not help being 
struck with numerous allusions in the play to 
subjects treated of in his writings, and how I have 
come to hold a “wavering conjecture” that he 
may have written The Female Rebellion will 
appear in this note. In Religio Medici (Works, 
1852, vol. ii. p. 445; the references to all the sub- 
sequent quotations are to this edition) Sir Thomas 
says :— 





“Yet in one dream I can compose a whole ——— 
behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself 
awake at the conceits thereof.” 

I quote this passage to show that such an idea 
as play writing was not foreign to his mind, and 
those who are familiar with his life know how 
likely he was to try the experiment in his waking 
moments. In the play it is said (p. 37):— 

“This project is like the Powder of projection, too 
beneficial for a subject.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, in a letter to Elias Ash- 
mole, relating a conversation he had with Dr. 
Arthur Dee, goes on to say (vol. iii. p. 530) :— 

“T have heard the Dr. saye that hee lived in Bohemia 
with his father, both at Prague and other parts of 

Johemia. That Prince or Count Rosenberg was their 
great patron, who delighted much in alchymie; I have 
often heard him affirme, and sometimes with oaths, that 
hee had seen projection made and transmutation of 
pewter dishes and flaggons into sylver, which the gold- 
smiths at Prague bought of them. And that Count 
Rosenberg playd at quaits with silver quaits made by 
projection as before ; that this transmutation was made 
by a powder they had, which was found in some old 
place,” &c. 

In one of the stage directions it is stated (p. 73), 

“A Temple, with a Charnel house lozengewise.” 

Sir Thomas Browne says (vol. ii. p. 513) :— 

“But the old sepulchral bed, or Amazonian tomb in 
the market place of Megara, was in the form of a lozenge, 
readily made out of the composure of the body,” &c. 


I should here add that the scene of The Female 
Rebellion is laid in “ Themiscyra, a cheif Citty in 
Cappadocia,” and that the characters are Scythians 
and Amazons. There is a reference in the play to 
the “ new digester” as follows (p. 71) :— 

“ Yes, walking Bridewell, you that sell affliction, were 
our flesh as hard as hartshorn, your recreation would 
turn ’em to a Jelly, and soften our bones sooner than the 
new digester.” 

Sir Thomas has also a passage in one of his 
letters on the “ new digester ” (vol. iii. p. 458) :— 

* According to such a kind of way as in that which is 
called the philosophicall calcination of hartshorne, made 
by the steeme of water, which makes the hartshorne 
white and soft, and easily pulverisable ; and it is to bee 
had at some apothecaries and chymists ; and whether a 
fish boyled in the steeme of water will not have the 
bones soft, I have not tried,” &c. 

In the closing words of the fifth act we have 
these lines (p. 83) :— 

“ Now let our thanks be to that throne addrest, 

Which does to Usurpation grant no rest. 

For as the needle by the Loadstone grac’d, 

If by Irregular motion ‘tis displac’d, 

Suffers Vibrations, and will never stay, 

Till to its proper Pole it points the Way.” 
In one of the chapters, “ Concerning the Load- 
stone,” Sir Thomas Browne says (vol. 1. p. 116) :-— 

“The same is also manifested in steel wires thrust 
through little spheres or globes of cork and floated on 
the water, or in naked needles gently let fall thereon; 
for, so disposed, they will not rest until they have found 
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out the meridian, and, as near as they can, lie parallel 
unto the axis of the earth,” &c. 

We have in the play (p. 13) :— 

“ As if our Backs like Lampreys had no bones in ’em.” 

Sir Thomas says (vol. i. p. 317) :— 

“Nor is it [the Lamprey] only singular in this forma- 
tion, but also in many other; as in defect of bones, 
whereof it hath not one, and for the spine or backbone a 
cartilaginous substance,” &c. 

Again (p. 45) :— 

“ Those Egyptians who worship darkness,” &c. 

Sir Thomas observes (vol. i. p. 314) :— 

“ And because darkness was before light, the Egyptians 
worshipped the same.” 

The play says (p. 46) :— 

“And change sexes as Hares do, being born females 
ye are educated into males.” 

In reference to the last quotation it will be 
enough to refer to Sir Thomas Browne’s Works 
(vol. i. p. 305). 

Further (p. 47) :— 

** And when we are dead, let the Amazons Pluck off 
our skins for Drii-heads, and beat Alarums on ’em with 
our bones; then make fire balls of our skulls to confound 
the Masculine world.” 

Sir Thomas says (vol. iii. p. 30): 

“To be gnawed out of our graves, to have our skulls 
made drinking-bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, 
to delight and sport our enemies, are tragical abomina- 
tions escaped in burning burials.” 

In connexion with this last passage, I may 
state that on p. 12 of The Female Rebellion there 
is a reference to the Scythians making “ drinking 
bowls of their Ancestors’ sculls.” 

In the play it is stated (p. 43) :— 

“ But I'd have a Golden Age at wish ; yet at present 
I'd accept the Scriveners bags by content, and, for their 
good, prevent their wofull continuance in the sin of 
treacherous extortion.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, in a letter to his son, 
dated October 6 [1679], says (vol. iii. p. 460) :— 

“Some scriveners in London gett great estates, butt 
when they dye many have lost great summes by them, 
they having purchased estates with other mens money, 
and so ordering the matter that others cannot recover 
their money.” 

The allusion in the play to “ Beavers who divert 
their ruine with the loss of their dousets” (p. 49) 
will be explained by referring to Sir Thomas 
Browne (vol. i. p. 240). I need not take up 
further space by referring to the “ Amphisbena,” 
the “‘ Salamander,” &c. 

In addition to these numerous parallel passages, 
it is important to observe that the political sympa- 
thies of the author of the play are quite in harmony 
with those of Sir Thomas Browne. If he was a 
Royalist and a Churchman, so unquestionably was 
the author of The Female Rebellion. In the latter 
we have in more than one place the doctrine of 
the divine right clearly inculcated. For example, 
one of the court party addresses the Amazonian 
Queen in these words (p. 16) :— 





“ Nic. Madam, if hearts could speak, you'd hear 
mine say, 

Supremacy ’s a glimpse of a Divine Ray. 

An Emblem of Infinity, To sense 

The clearest Vision of Omnipotence ; 

Whose high Prerogative low Rules o’re awes, 

As faith works wonders above Natures Laws ; 

And as you press us to pay Heaven its due, 

That orders us as much to obey you : 

Brutes first feared man, cause he the Image wore 

O’ th’ Deity; We therefore you adore.” 

Cromwell, on the other hand, is referred to 
(p. 53) as 
that state Hocus-pocus, who dissembled himself from a 
Brewhouse to a Throne ” ; 
and in another passage one of the characters says 
(p. 22) :— 

“‘ Spoke like a sanctify’d Polititian, thou Quintessenee 
of Hypocrisy, you may take even Protectors for Pupills 
to the Liberal art of Dissimulation.” 

Colonel Pride, one of Cromwell’s “ Lords,” and 
who, it is said, was originally a drayman, is evi- 
dently pointed at in the following quotation 
(p. 12) :— 

“My Back’sas unfit for the Pageantry of gaudy 
dresses, as a dray-mans head was for a Coronet, or a 
Covenanters for a Mitre.” 

Besides other defects, the play abounds in 
anachronisms ; and although the author is careful 
throughout to adhere to Scythian and Amazonian 
names, he forgets himself, even in this particular, 
towards the close, by putting into the mouth of the 
King of Scythia these words :— 

“ Thus Cappadocia may with Scythia bound 

A Champion breed, To whom some King will found 
An Order, to make Brittain more renown’d.” 

The play is without date, but that it was written 
towards the close of the reign of Charles II. is 
pretty conclusive from internal evidence. And 
here I may state parenthetically—and I owe the 
information to the kindness of one or two corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.”—that the water-mark on 
the paper (see it described, “ N. & Q.” 5 S. ii. 89) 
belongs to that reign. As far as I can make out, 
the latest historical incident mentioned in it is to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Dryden’s Achitophel, in 
these words (p. 80) :— 

“These foul humours of the Body politic, imposthum’d 
into Nobles, make high sinning their Privilege, & stig- 
matize their lives with vices, as Indians brand their 
foreheads, for a mark of honour, yet count all Satyr 
upon their enormitys,a slander of their Peerage, whereas 
there is nothing so much a Scandalum Magnatum as 
themselves.” 

It is almost needless to observe that Shaftesbury 
raised actions of Scandalum Magnatum early in 
1682 (see his Life by Mr. Christie, vol. ii. p. 441) ; 
Sir Thomas Browne did not die until the 19th of 
October of that year. Wilkin, in his Memovr, 


states that until within a short time of his death, 
Sir Thomas was engaged in literary occupations. 
That he was no inattentive observer of the events 
of his time, we find him, in a letter to his son 
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Edward, dated Jan. 5 [1680-1], saying (vol. iii. 
p. 473) :— 

“Heere is a printed speech, supposed to be my L. 
Shaftsburies, it is cacht up and read by many: there 
are many passages in it little to the honour and reputa- 
tion of the king.” 

In comparing the writing of the MS. with the 
fac-simile of Browne’s writing in Pickering’s edition 
of his Works, I find that, although not exactly 
alike, they belong to the same period. In offer- 
ing an opinion, I should say that the writing 
of the MS. is somewhat in character with the 
autograph of Anthony Mingay, one of the wit- 
nesses to Sir Thomas Browne’s will. That the 
MS. in the Hunterian Museum is a copy, I take to 
be conclusive from the fact that it does not exhibit 
those alterations and corrections which we would 
expect to find in an original composition, and from 
the lacune which exist in it. On p. 55 there is a 
line wanted to rhyme with the third in the follow- 
ing :— 

Queen. “Since I the tumults of your Army lay’d, 

By telling them you offer’d me their Aid; 

While they beheld you master of my sword : 

Then made them to yr will by reason yeild,” &c. 

And again, on p. 63, the sense is by no means 
clear as it stands :— 

Nic. “Then why should we run hazards still with them, 
Nor true Prince, nor subject, nor themselves? 

Mercurial falsehood strictest bonds defeats, 
As Mercury thro bonds of Iron eats.” 

The play is written in prose and verse, perhaps 
in about equal proportions. The latter is often- 
times laboured, conveying an impression that the 
poetic powers of the author were not of a very 
high order. There are, however, several passages 
of considerable merit ; and if there is nothing in 
it equal to Browne’s well-known hymn (Religio 
Medici, Part IT. section 12) beginning— 

“ The night is come, like to the day ; 
Depart not thou, great God, away,” &c.— 
the lines on p. 61 of The Female Rebellion are not 
inferior to the other specimens we possess.of his 
muse. I may quote them :— 

Lar. “ Since death is certain, when & how it must 
Come, is indifferent, so the cause be just ; 

The loss of future years will be no more, 
Than not to have been born so long before ; 
Those broken drops of Time, hid in th’ Abyss 
Of vast Eternity, we never miss. 

Not the stout only, but the delicate, 

Can loath the crambe of life’s tedious date ; 
Who lives a century, and forgotten dies, 

Has no more being here than last years Flys. 
Such only have right spirits, who create 

By brave Acheivements their Immortal state : 
(For Parent never long in heirs survives, 

And oft is sham’d by their degenerate lives). 
Souls Immortality from Heaven do share ; 
But in Fames life we our own makers are.” 


And here I may point out a passage from Sir 
Thomas Browne, containing a kindred idea to one 








expressed in a portion of the foregoing lines 
(vol. iii. p. 143) :— 

“Think not thy time short in tifts world, since the 
world itself is not long. The created world is but a 
small parenthesis in eternity, and a short interposition, 
for a time, between such a state of duration as was be- 
fore it and may be after it.” 

8. 





REV. DR. PHANUEL BACON. 

In Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides with Johnson, 
the following couplet is quoted by the Doctor :— 

“ As Bacon says— 

* Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns the water, or but writes in dust.’” 
A foot-note by the editor, Dr. Robert Carruthers 
Routledge’s Illustrated Edition, 1859), states that 
the Bacon to whom Johnson ascribes these lines is 
“the Rev. Phanuel Bacon, a now neglected poet, 
author of The Artificial Kite, 1719, a series of 
dramatic pieces, collected and published in 1757, 
under the title of Humorous Ethics, and various 
other productions. He was rector of Balden, in 
Oxfordshire, and vicar of Bamber, in Sussex. He 
died Jan. 10, 1783, aged 83.” 

Johnson, however, was mistaken in attributing 
the lines to Phanuel (what a very odd name!) 
Bacon, as I shall show. I possess a curious little 
volume, entitled,— 

“ Miscellanies ; or, a Variety of Notion and Thought. 
Being a Small Treatise of Many Small Matters, Con- 
sisting of Things both Moral and Divine. By H. W. 
Gent. Printed for the Author. M.pcc.v111.,” 
which concludes with— 

“these following verses Compos’d by Bishop Usher, late 
Lord Primate of Ireland, viz. :— 
“The World’s a Bubble, and the Life of Man 
Less than a Span. 
In his Conception wretched from the Womb, 
So to the Tomb. 
Curs’d from the Cradle, and brought up to Years, 
With Cares and Fears. 
Who then to frail Mortality doth Trust, 
Limns but the Water, and doth write in Dust. 


But whilst with Sorrows here we are opprest, 
What Life is best? 

Courts are but superficial idle Schools, 
To dandle Fools : 

The Rural Part is turn’d into a Den 
Of Salvage Men: 

And where’s a City from all Vice so free, 

But may be term’d the worst of all the Three? 


Domestick Cares afflict the Husband's Bed, 
Or pains his Head: 

Those who live single take it for a Curse, 
Or do things worse : 

Marriage it self is of a crazy State, 
Or doubtful Date : 

What is it then to have or have no Wife, 

But single Thraldom or a double Strife ¢ 


Our own Affections still at home to please, 
Is a Disease. 

To cross the Seas to any Foreign Soil, 
Peril and Toil : 
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Wars with their Noise affright us; when they cease, 
We're worse in Peace. 

What then remains but that we still should cry, 

Not to be Born, or being Born to die.” 

Whether Archbishop Usher was the author of 
these verses or not, it is certain that Phanuel 
Bacon could not have written them, as he was only 
eight years old when this little book in which they 

= was printed,— 1708. I have transcribed 

e poem in full, in order to show that with the 
exception of the first stanza, it is a mere adaptation 
or imitation of a well-known Greek epigram, by 
some ascribed to Posidippus, and by others to 
Crates, as follows (translated by Hay):— 

“ Which the best way of life? The forum rings 

With bickering brawls; home, too, vexation brings : 

Toil in the country, terror reigns at sea : 

Abroad wealth trembles lest its goods may flee ; 

And want is woe ; trouble, thy name is wife ; 

A single is a solitary life : 

Children are cares; cleerless a childless state : 

Youth is but folly; weak a hoary pate. 

Since thus it is, a wise man still should cry 

Ne’er to be born, or being born to die.” 

To return to Phanuel Bacon. On reference to 
The Universal Biography, I learn that, in addition 
to the works already mentioned, he was the author 
of “The Snipe,” a ballad, and of “A Song of 
Similes,” which are to be found in The Oxford 
Sausage. Is this “Song of Similes,” here referred 
to, identical with a series of rhymes beginning— 

“ As wet as a fish, as dry as a bone ; 

As live as a bird, as dead as a stone ; 
As plump as a partridge, as poor as a rat ; 
As strong as a horse, as weak as a cat,” Xc. 


we a4 
Glasgow. 





AN IMPORTANT ROLL OF KENT ARMS. 
Harieran MS, No. 6137. 

This collection of coats is unfortunately wanting 
in tinctures throughout, and in many instances 
even the charges are absent. But it will, never- 
theless, always be of interest to the literary world 
as comprising among its sixty shields the armorial 
ensigns of the poet Gower. The name of another 
celebrated man, somewhat earlier in date, occurs 
in it, but in this case the arms are gone. I refer 
to that distinguished prelate, Thomas de Cobham, 
Bishop of Worcester from 1317 to 1327, when he 
died. He is inaccurately described in the Roll as 
Bishop of Lincoln ; but possibly this is merely a 
subsequent explanatory addition carelessly set 
down, as there was no Bishop of Lincoln, nor 
indeed any other Bishop, of the Cobham family.— 

Fo. 98. 
1. Robts. de Burgo. ...... 7 lozenges conjoined vair 


3,3&1. 
2. S* Stephen Valonijs. Barry nebulée of 6 ...... 


3. S* Roger Northwood. Erm. a cross engrailed ...... 
ee ee a fret ...... and a chief ...... 








5. S& W™ Septuans....... 3 winnowing baskets 
(“vane”) ....4 

EE yee 2chevrons...... anda quarter...... 

7. Jacobus de Bourne. Erm. on a bend ...... 3 lions 
ramp. ...... 

8. S Robt. Cobeham. ...... a chevron ...... 

9. Arma Cantuaria. Blank. 

10. Bartholm: Badelesmere. ...... a fess ...... inter 2 
bars gemelles ...... 

> essen Leybourne. ...... 6 lions ramp. 

12. Cobeham de Sterborough. on a chevron ...... 
3 mm 

a Shurland. ...... 5 (of 6) lions ramp. ...... and 
a canton erm. 

14, ...... Valoines. Blank. 

> sua Se ‘ateens 2 bars ..... and in chief a lion 
pass. ...... 

ee S‘ Leger. ...... a fret ...... and a chief ...... 

17. ...... Say. Quarterly ...... _ 

18. 8* Tho: Cobeham. ...... on a chevron ...... 3 fleurs- 
de-lis .. 

19. S We Barrey. ...... a fess . inter 6 fleurs- 
de-lis . 

20. S* Arnold Sauage. ...... 6 lions ramp. ...... 

Fo. 98d. 

1. S&S Reginald Braybroke. . 7 mascles conjoined 
acoces Se a ae 

2. S* Robert de Passeley. ...... a lion ramp. ...... queue 
forchée. 


3. 8 Nic’ Hawte. a cross engrailed 


4. S* Tho: Colepeper. . a bend engrailed ...... (in 
pencil). 
5. 8 Tho: Fogg. .. on a fess ...... inter 3 annulets 


asada as many mullets ...... (in pencil). 

6. S* Jo" Penchester. ...... a cross ..... 

7. ...... Malmains. . 3 hands, two dexter in bend 
of same in dext. chf., and base, and one sinister in bend 
of same in sinister chf. ...... 

8. ...... Apulderfeild. ...... a cross ...... voided . 

9. 8S" Alexand’ Cheney. Quarterly ...... Bi vvinte a label 
of 5 pendants ...... 

10. ...... Frogenhall ...... 2 bars ...... and a chief 

11. Jon de Ferningha’. Blank. 

12. S* Tho: St Omers. Blank. 

13. S* Stephen de Cosinton. Blank. 


14. Cheyny. . 5 (of 6) lions ramp. ...... and 
on a canton erm. a crescent ... 

15. ...... Breymer. . fretty of 6 pieces each 
joint charged a roundle ; 

16. ...... Heigham. Barry nebulée of 6 ..... Bind 

17. ...... Sellinge. Blank. 

18. Jon Culpeper. Erm. a bend engrailed ... 

19. Chich. ...... 3 lions ramp. ...... and a bor- 
dure engrailed ...... 

20. John Diggs. « ...... on a cross . 5 eagles 

Fo. 99. 

Ree Cheney. ...... 5 (of 6) lions ramp. and a 
canton erm, 

2. Morston. ...... ona chief . 3 martlets ...... 

3. 8 S* Symon Gare. . 3 lions ramp. . and on @ 
chief ...... a demi lion ramp. ...... issuant. 

4. ...... Fouleston. ...... on a chevron . S crescents 

 scmave Thorneham. ...... 3 boars’ heads . 

6. ...... Creuequer. Blank. 

7. - a Blank. 

8. . Hoo . 3 chaplets ...... , 

9. John Gower. ...... on a chevron ...... 3 leopards 
heads ...... 

See S' Leger. ...... a fret ...... and a chief ....0+ 
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Ti. ...... Pimp. Blank. 

12. 8 Tho: Shelley. ...... a fess engrailed ...... inter 3 
escallops ...... 

18. & W™ Peche. ...... a lion ramp. erm. queue 
forchée crowned ...... 

S = de Chitcroft. Blank. 

15. W" Bracy. ...... a fess ...... and in chief two 
mullets ...... 

«Seem Burwash. Blank. 


17. Cobeham, Bishop of Lincolne. Blank. 

18. ...... Folyott. 6 anr. lets ...... 

19. 8 Jo: de Detling. ns ramp. ...... 

20. Alexander Cheyney. Ern «a bend ...... 3 mart- 


JAxcs GREENSTREET. 


An Irish Protocue.—The following lines 
belong to the olden time in Ireland, and are of 
considerable interest at the present moment :— 
“We kept up, as you know, till just of late, 

Within this Land of ours, no little State ; 

To make our wearables was ungenteel, 

From England were We cloath’d from crown to heel ; 

Happy We ’d such considerate such kind Neighbours, 

Who eas’d us thus of all fatiguing labours ! 

At length, however, of this game We tired ; 

At length even as one Man the Nation fired ; 

Spurning with patriot zeal all foreign aid, 

We strait into our own hands took our Trade, 

Our resolution Britain wondering saw, 

And, tho’ a Rival, join’d to make our freedom Law. 

Blest change! which oft as mention’d still must 
please ! 

But have We quite given up our love of ease ? 

No! In some things—or plain broad facts belye us— 

Our dear dear laziness as yet sticks by us ; 

Else wherefore must each Opera, Farce and Play 

Be brought before you at a distant day, 

Your taste in these by Others be directed, 

And all home-matter nauseously rejected ? 

England, as usual, here with help was ready, 

To guide, to prop you, and to keep you steady ; 

They let you mind good-fellowship and drinking, 

But kindly sav’d you the dull plague of thinking ; 

And, till their sentence first was understood, 

You never dar’d pronounce a Piece was good. 

This slavish badge when will you cast aside ? 

When shall your Drama by yourselves be tried ! 

The liberal wish you surely will befriend 

Which now that opportunity wou’d lend. 

A Champion here for /reland throws the Glove, 

A Female too—yet waves all partial love 

On clear free ground alone She 'd have You stand ; 

Wou'd make you laugh—and not at second-hand ; 

Bids you to rouse, boldly assert your right, 

And damn or save for your own selves To-night. 

Let Irish Wit in Ireland harbour find, 

To your own Genius be no longer blind, 

Acknowledge the bright ray when you behold it, 

And think it may be genuine—ere you're told it. 

Suffer'd in native air to pine and die, 

Still was it fore’d to seek a kindlier Sky, 

London too long, chiefly by it supplied, 

as seen her Stage shine with unrivall’d pride : 

Let her no more within your Pale encroach, 

Oh save yourselves at last this strange reproach : 

To distant climates with your Fabricks roam, 

But keep a little of your Wit at home. 


One would like to know the name of the Female 
Champion. D—s—y. 





Portraits of Erasmus.—The following letter, 
addressed by P. A. L., an esteemed contributor 
(now deceased), to Mr. Ratpu Nicnoison JAMEs, 
whose name is familiar to our readers, will be of 
interest for the sake of both subject and writer :— 

“ Oct. 2nd, 1872. 

“ Sir,—I received last night only the letter you kindly 
favoured me with on 28th ult., and beg to say it would 
have afforded me much pleasure to be of some use to you 
as regards Erasmus and the portrait of him you possess; 
but being in the country, I have but few of my books of 
reference at hand. Imprimis, I must apologize for 
venturing to send you the shabby piece of transparent 
paper enclosed (the only one I can find in my portfolios), 
on which I have traced three or four portraits of 
Erasmus for your government. No. 1, the largest, in 
profile, is from the admirable one of that size in the 
Louvre, Holbein’s capo d'opera. I once copied it fora 
victure I painted of Erasmus at Sir Thomas More's. 
No. 2 is from an unfinished etching by Vandyke (also 
after Holbein). I have, moreover, a finished engraving 
after the same portrait by Lucar V orstermann, the Flemish 
engraver. one of Vandyck’s best pupils and friends. 
No. 3 is after Albert Diirer, if I mistake not. No. 4 is 
from a modern engraving in Houbraken’s style. I recol- 
lect seeing a different one in the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples some years ago. None of these, nor any that 
I have ever seen, in most of the galleries of Europe, 
represent Erasmus with a beard, although in the Naples 
one he looks as though his beard had been unshaven for 
a day or two. I can say the same with regard to what 
you say about the eyes. Nowhere have I seen the 
slightest tendency to a squint, nor do I remember this 
defect being mentioned in any of his biographies. There is 
an 8vo. vol. of Erasmus’s letters published at Basle (1541), 
where, by way of introduction, isone addressed by him, 
‘Reverendo Patri Servatio Erasmus, 8.D., rationem feré 
totius uitz eius continens, which is curious. See also 
De Burigny’s Life of Erasmus (1757). I have it not b 
me. I lately purchased a letter written by C. C. Gjzrwell, 
Secretary to the King of Sweden, Stockholm, 16th May 
(1783), in which, writing to the Journal de Paris, he 
says: ‘Il se présentera bientdt au Public sous un 
nouveau jour, vu le grand recueil de lettres et de 
Mémoires qui se rapportent & Erasme de Rotterdam, 
savant et critique du premier ordre, et un des Restaura- 
teurs de la saine Litterature en Europe. Trésor vraiment 
Littéraire qu’on vient de déterrer, et qui est actuellement 
déposé entre les mains d’un célébre Théologien a Leipsic, 
Mr. Le Dr. Jean Frederic Burscher. Ce recueil con- 
siste dans une grande Collection de lettres latines et 
d’autres piéces, toutes originales, qui ont appartenu 4 
Erasme. Ces lettres lui sont adressées, par ses Car- 
dinaux, Evéques, et autres personnes ecclésiastiques, des 
Chanceliers, des Rois, des Electeurs et d'autres Princes, 
des Conseillers Impérieux &c. Elles datent depuis 1520 
jusqu’’ 1536, l'année de la mort d’Erasme. On y trouve 
aussi un Bref de Pape Paul III. & Erasme de 1535. 
Toute cette collection est depuis sa mort par divers acci- 
dens venue de la Suisse dans les Pays Bas, de Ja en Angle- 
terre, et ala fin dans la Bibliothéque de Mr. Burscher a 
Leipzig.’ If they have been published, they must, indeed, 
be worth reading. 

“ Your obedient servt., 
“Pp. A. L.” 


Fotx-Lorr.—One morning during the early 
fall of the past year I was wandering along the 
banks of the Schuylkill river, in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia. The day being sultry, I 
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sat down on a projecting rock to enjoy the cool 
breeze from the water. Near by stood two men 
fishing with rod and line. Presently a young 
woman, carrying a child some two years old, made 
her appearance, and, approaching one of the 
anglers, asked him fora fish he had just caught. 
Americans, as a rule, are extremely courteous to 
the gentler sex, so, taking it from the hook, he 
politely handed it to her, when, seating herself on 
the bank, she deliberately opened the child’s 
mouth, and, thrusting in the head of the fish, 
held it there, despite the child’s struggles, for the 
space of a minute or so, then, withdrawing it, she 
consigned the still living animal to its native 
element. My curiosity being aroused by this 
rather novel proceeding, I requested an explana- 
tion, when she informed me that the child was 
afflicted with the hooping-cough, and that the 
head of a living fish held for a moment in the 
sufferers mouth was “a sure and certain cure” 
for that complaint. The population here being of 
such a mixed descent makes it extremely difficult 
to tell from what nation such a curious custom is 
derived. G. W. 
Philadelphia. 


Damaces.—The abstention of the Atheneum 
from public co-operation in satisfying and from 
editorial efforts in questioning the large damages 
lately awarded, suggests some additional check on 
the measure of damages, advised, it may be, by 
attornies well practised in its proposed compromise 
and its influence on the minds of its jury. Al- 
ready its finding at a certain minimum amount 
requires the judicial sanction before it is allowed 
to carry costs. I have seen cases wherein—had 
such been the law—the consequences of a non- 
suit, or of a verdict for the defendant, would have 
been incurred. It were well, henceforth, that 
a plaintiffs discretional damage-power should be 
legislatively regulated by its proportions with the 
subsequent award. 

In “Johnston versus the Atheneum,” the 
damages were declared at 5,000/., and found at 
1,275/.—a cool hundred above one-fourth of the 
compensation whereon he had calculated. In 
another of such cases, ought the plaintiff to be 
allowed more than one-fourth of his attorney’s 
taxed bill of costs between party and party? The 
interests, not of individual literati, but of litera- 
ture English, Scottish, and Universal, justify the 
consideration of this subject in the pages of “N. & 
Q.” Epmunp LENTHALL SwIrTeE. 


Street Pens.—The following extract is from the 
very amusing Journey to Paris, by Dr. Martin 
Lister, 1698. Speaking of the curiosities he saw 
there, he says :— 

“There was one thing very curious, and that was an 
ancient Writing Instrument of thick and strong silver 
wire, wound up like a hollow bottom or screw; with 





both the ends pointing one way, and at a distance: s0 
that a man might easily put his fore finger betwixt the 
two points, and the screw falls into the ball of his hand 
One of the points was the point of a bodkin, which was 
to write on waxed Tables: the other point was made 
very artificially, like the head and upper beak of a cock 
and the point divided in two, just like our Steel Peng 
from whence undoubtedly the moderns had their pat- 
terns; which are now made also of fine silver and gold 
or Princes mettal; all which yet want a spring, and are 
therefore not so useful as of steel, or a quill: but a quill 
soon spoils. Steel is undoubtedly the best, and, if you 
use China ink, the most lasting of all inks, it never rusts 
the pen. but rather preserves it with a kind of varnish 
which dries upon it, though you take no care in wiping 
it.” 
Rautru N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


INTRINSECATE is one of the “new-minted 
epithets” that Marston accuses Ben Jonson, 
“ judiciall Torquatus,” of vouchsafing to his (MS. 
Satires (Works, 1856, iii. 245). But “ intrin- 
secate ”"—used also by Shakspere—was at least 
sixty-eight years old when Marston wrote, for it 
occurs in the probably unique— 
‘fantasy of the passion of y* fox | lately of the towne 
of Myre | a lytele besyde Shaftesburye in the dyouses of 
Salysbury. Imprynted by me Wynkyn de Worde y* xvi. 
day of February. The yere of our lorde M.v.C.xxx.” 
—just reprinted by Mr. Henry Huth in the first 
series of his most rare Fugitive Tracts :— 
“The dolour intrynsecate vexte me ones or twyse 

So sore that my wyttes were brought to confusyon.” 


F. J. F. 


Eritapu.—The following one, it is said, is to 
be seen at Cadiz, in Spain, on a man whose name 
was Insanus :— 

* Lector. 

Hic Insanus jaceo, et nisi tu me insanior fuisses, non 
huc ad ultimas orbis partes me quesitum accessisses. 
Vale et sapi.”—Camden’s Remains, 1870. 

Frepk. Rote. 


Tue New Epicram.—We catch it on the wing 
as it comes from Westminster, and only add, “a 
bon entendeur, salut !”— 

“In W—, of the tedious school, 

I thought we 'd got the biggest fool 
That e’er on earth did figure ; 
But, judge of my surprise of mind 

And perturbation, when I find 
That now we've got a—bigger/” 





Queries. 
(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Carprvat Manyixe ayp Burke.—In a speech 
reported inthe Times of Tuesday, April 27, Cardinal 
Manning is said to quote a sentence from Burke, to 
the effect “that, with certain changes, the Catholic 
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Church in Ireland would be the most nearly con- 
formed to the Apostolic Church of any church 
upon earth.” “ He” (the Cardinal) “was fully of 
that opinion.” 1. What is the sentence of Burke ? 
9, What are the “certain changes”? X. Y. Z. 


Breamire Famity.—I want a pedigree of the 
family of Blamire or Bleamire ; I have also seen 
it spelt Bleaymire. They were an ancient West- 
moreland family, though I am not certain whether 
they might not be from the other side the Border 
originally. I have searched the Heralds’ Visitations 
in ‘the Harleian MSS. for a pedigree, but without 
success. I have also consulted several likely works 
with a like result. But in Hutchinson’s History of 
Cumberland, 1794, I find a biographical account 
of a descendant of the family :— 

“William Bleamire, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister, a 

native of this county was brought up at Penrith 
This gentleman’s ancestors resided for upwards of two 
hundred years upon a paternal estate at Clifton (near 
Penrith) in Westmoreland, and held considerable pos- 
sessions of the Manor of Regill, in the same county, in 
the time of Henry 8th. His mother was regularly de- 
scended from the Birds of Brougham.” 
These Birds, I believe, got Brougham Hall by mar- 
riage with a co-heiress of Brougham of Brougham. 
The Bleamires were settled at Regill, co. West- 
moreland, as early as the time of King John, I 
have heard. There is a branch of the family at 
Thackwood, near Carlisle or Penrith, given in 
Burke’s Landed Gentry. Any information as to 
the early history of this old family will oblige. 

There is a tradition that they were descended 
from John de Balicl, King of Scotland, as the 
same family and the arms of the two are certainly 
similar as to charge and tinctures both, though the 
Bleamires have the advantage of the lion ramp. 
within the orle, which, however, may be the Scotch 
royal lion. B. 

London. 


Toe PassaGE oF THE ISRAELITES THROUGH 
THE Rep Sea.—During a tour in Egypt my 
curiosity was excited to find out whether any 
record has been found amongst the hieroglyphics 
or other ancient records of the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, if the Pharaoh 
himself was drowned with his host. The common 
belief is, and most children are taught the same, 
that the Pharaoh was drowned, but on reading 
the account of that miraculous event in the Book 
of Exodus the matter is vague, and people differ 


Sir Watrer Manny.—Is there any authentic 
effigy, brass, window-painting, or other representa- 
tion of Sir Walter Manny in existence ; or is 
there any engraving from any such representation 
to be met with in any work? The tomb of Sir 
Walter Manny in the convent chapel of Charter- 
house was, I believe, destroyed at the dissolution of 
the monastery. Also, is there any similar repre- 
sentation of John Houghton, last Prior of Charter- 
house, who was executed in Henry VIII.’s reign ? 

Geratp 8. Davies. 
“ Ports have not scorned to sing 
Daisies ; and a mighty king, 
Brave and pious, good and wise, 
Chose one for his quaint device ; 
One a queen decreed to be 
Guerdon for sweet poesy.” 
Countess of Blessington. 
There are two points in the above passage on 
which perhaps some of the contributors to “N. & 
Q.” could enlighten me. Who is the king men- 
tioned in line 2 ; who the queen mentioned in line 
5? Margaret of Valois, the queen of Henry IV. 
of France, had the daisy for her device, I believe, 
so that it is possible her husband may have had 
the same. G. E. H. 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


CHILDREN OF QuEEN AnnE.—At Broxtow, a 
few miles from Nottingham, there was formerly 
an ancient chapel, which was suffered to fall into 
dilapidation and taken down many years ago. The 
chapel yard, however, still remains ; and in one 
part of it there is a small mound, pointed out by 
the neighbouring villagers as the spot where two 
infant children of Queen: Anne were, interred! 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw any light on 
this somewhat startling assertion? A. E. L. L. 


Tue Bisnors’ Brste.—Why does the Bishops’ 
Bible (1568-1572) invariably in the Psalms render 
Elohim, Lord, and Jehovah, God, contrary to the 
Hebrew, and to the custom of the Genevan, the 
Great Bible, and the authorized versions? The 
translators must have done this on principle, as it 
is almost invariable with them. WwW 


Francis Eyckens, Patnter.—Having lately 
seen a painting of the Virgin and Child,surrounded 
by fruits and flowers, and bearing the signature 
“Francisco Yckens, fecit, 1646,’ I felt some 
curiosity to ascertain something more of this 
artist. The majority of books I consulted made 
no mention of him, but from James R. Hobbes’s 





much on the subject. 

If Pharaoh himself was drowned, one would 
think that the fact was recorded on some of the 
temples, like other great historical events of the 
Pharaohs. 


Can any of your readers state whether the 


E. O. 


Picture Collector's Manual (1849), i. 139, Matthew 
Pilkington’s Dictionary of ‘Painters (Davenport’s 
ed., 1852), p. 179, and Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale (1857), xvi. 865, I learnt that Francis 
Eyckens was the son of Pierre Eyckens, and died 
in 1673, having been celebrated as a painter of 
fruits and flowers. 

Can any of your readers furnish further details 
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respecting this person, and mention if any other 
of his works are known to be in English collec- 
tions? Neither the National Gallery nor South 
Kensington seems to possess any example of this 
master. Geo. C. Boasr 


Sanpers’s StarrorDsHireE MSS.—Sylvanus 
Urban (June, 1794, p. 550), in a review of The 
History and Antiquities of Shenstone in the County 
of Stafford, by the late Rev. Henry Sanders, B.A., 
remarks :— 

“It is believed there were more posthumous works 
than the present, which would have been service- 
able to the public if transmitted to the press; but as he 
had bequeathed one to a noble lord, in hopes that he 
would hove condescended to have published it, there 
were, together with it, carried away very many manu- 
scripts, which, we fear, are removed beyond the reach 
of recovery.” 

Mr. Sanders died in 1785. Who was the “noble 
lord” here referred to ? H. S. G. 


Prices or Books In THE SrxTeentH CentTurY. 
—I shall be obliged to any of your readers who 
can tell me the prices of each or any of the fol- 
lowing books at the time of their publication :— 

(1.) “Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britannice .. . 
opera et industria Thoma# Cooperi Magdalenensis.* . . . 
Anno Domini 1565, 16 Martij.” Another edition has 
also, “‘ Excusum Londini in wdibus Henrici Bynnemani 
Typographi. Anno Salutis humanz c10.10. LXxxIII. 
Cum serenissimz Regizw majestatis priuilegio, ad impri- 
mendum solum per annos Xx1.” 

(2,) “ Lexicon Grecolatinum Novum Joannis Scapulz 
opera et studio. Basilew. Ex officina Heruagiana per 

usebium Episcopum. Anno Salutis mpxxc.” 

(3.) “The Bishops’ Bible. 1572.” 

This query is not one of mere curiosity, but 
concerns the settlement of a disputed point about 
the merits of a benefaction made nearly three 
centuries ago. CANTAB. 


Beit Inscription.—Will any one suggest a 
reading of the following inscription? It occurs on 
the fourth bell in St. John’s Church, Coventry :-— 
+ TOHESMALLERIANDALISAN(or v)c(or D)ER*OVICAOFK 
*RKB*. 

(*) This may be a y, v, or x, or it may be only 
a stop. I would lend my rubbing to any one 
wishing to see it. Henry T. Trtey. 

Caius Coll., Cambridge. 


Tue Statve or Cnartes IL. by Le Seeur, at 
Charing Cross, is said to have been sold by order 
of the Long Parliament, to be broken up, to a man 
called Rivett, who instead of doing so “ buried it 
in his back yard, anticipating a time when he 
might sell it on much better terms than by 
weight.” In the mean time he converted a large 
quantity of old brass into tobacco-stoppers, nut- 





* To which University did Cooper belong? Was he 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln? 





crackers, and such like articles, which the people 
eagerly bought; the one party looking on them 
as relics of the Royal Martyr, the other as me. 
morials of the victory the saints had won over 
king-craft. When the Restoration came about, 
Rivett dug up the statue and realized a good sum 
by selling it to the Government. Ihave met with 
this story in many modern books. I am anxious 
to be referred to contemporary outhority for the 
same. Avon, 


“THe Vetvet Cusnion.”—Is there any account 
of the “ much controversy” excited by the publica- 
tion of this book? It was published in 1814 
and went through many editions. The author was 
J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. C. W. 8. 


JEDDERE Famity.—I ask for information con- 
cerning this family. Edward Holden Crutten- 
don, who, I believe, was Lt.-Governor of Calcutta 
(Fort William) at the time of the “Black Hole,” 
married an Elizabeth Jeddere. 

Artuur J. CLARK KEnNvEpY, 

Onslow House, Eastbourne. 


Famines.—Can any fellow-worker tell me where 
to find an authentic list of the more serious 
famines which have afflicted the world through all 
time? I have compiled a table which contains 
something under two hundred cases. I cannot 
think it nearly complete. 

Cornetivs Watrorp, F.S.S. 

86, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Parish Sun-p1ats.—In Gifford’s Translation 
of Juvenal, edit. 1817, vol. ii. p. 185, he has a 
long note at the commencement of the fifteenth 
satire on “ The Harp of Memnon.” After banter- 
ing the eredulity of Dr. Darwin and others, he 
winds up with this paragraph :— 

“T recommend this whole passage (Botanick Garden, 
note ix.) to the curious. It contains such marvellous 
discoveries, and such ingenious and economical proposals 
for opening the glasses of melon and cucumber beds, as 
have not been equalled since the never-to-be-forgotten 
plan of constructing parish sun-dials with eight-and-forty 
pounders!” 

Will some one say what this plan was ; where, 
when, and by whom suggested ? G. R. 


Precursor or Mitton.—In the fourth volume 
(p. 72) of his Moines d’Occident, M. de Montalem- 
bert speaks of an Anglo-Saxon poem by Caedmon 
on the “Revolt of Satan,” which he says has a 
remarkable similarity to the Paradise Lost. It 
appears to have been three times printed in Ger- 
many. Is there any translation into modern Eng- 
lish or German ? W. M. M. 


“Trwper” anp “TARWATER.”—Who were their 
authors? I can find neither of them in any of the 
books which would be likely to contain them. 
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Replies. 
“LIKE TO THE DAMASK ROSE,” &o. 

(5 S. ii. 227, 296, 336, 373 ; iii. 99, 291.) 
These lines, entitled “Verses on Man’s Morta- 
lity,” are printed at the end of a little work entitled 
Crumbs of Comfort and Godly Prayers, with Thank- 
ful Remem brances of God’swonderful Deliverances of 
this Land, a great number of editions of which have 
been published. The one before me is the “Forty- 
third edition, carefully revised and enlarged with 


Divine Hymns, &c., and adorned with new cuts,” | 


London, 1726. There are a few different readings 
in the two versions which I take the liberty to 
subjoin, viz. :—Ist stanza—“ Like to”=“like as” ; 
“ of y® tree” —“ on a tree” ; “ of y* day”=“ to the 
day.” 2nd Stanza—“Ye tale”=“a tale.” The 
line commencing “Or like a thought,” and the 
following one, and the line in the 3rd stanza com- 
mencing “ Or like an hour,” and the subsequent 
line, are transposed ; “ that lives ”—=“ who lives ” ; 
“Each moment,” &c.—“ Is here, now there, in Life 
and Death” ; “The thought is past,” &c., and the 
next line, and the last two lines of the 3rd stanza 
are transposed ; the last lines read, “ The Hour is 
short, the span not long, The Swans near death, 
Man’s life is done.” 3rd stanza—“‘ A bubble ”= 
“the bubble” ; “a shuttle fr° "= “ the shuttle in.” 
“Or like an hour,” for this aud the three following 
lines read, “ Or like a thought or like a Dream, or 
like the gliding of the stream, Even such is man 
who lives by Breath, Is here, now there, in Life 
and Death.” 4th stanza—“ A bow ”—“ the bow”; 
“*twixt full”—=“’twixt Flood” ; “Who is a breath,” 
&c.=“ Whose brittle state, Is always subject unto 
Fate”; “ Arrow swift”—“ Arrow shot”; “ hath 
end ”=“ soon run” ; “soone done =“ soon won” ; 
“Yet man first gone ”—“ Man’s life soon done.” 
5th stanza—“ In short song”—“ in a song” ; after 
“or like a journey,” &c.—“ or like the snow when 
Summer's come” ; “ Even such,” &c.=“ Even such 
is Man who heaps up sorrow, Lives but this day 
and dies To-morrow ” ; “soon rots ”=“ doth rot.” 
The 6th stanza is printed as a separate poem, 
entitled “ Verses on Man’s Resurrection” ; “ quite 
away ”—“ clean away”; “so death”—“so grim 
death” ; “springs”=“ springeth”; “stands ”= 
“standeth”; “walks”—“wakes”; “lands ”= 
“landeth.” At the close of these last verses is 
the motto, “Mors mea vita mihi.” The next 
“Divine Hymn”(?), entitled “The Bell man’s 
sound, For the Fifth of November,” is so quaint 
that it may claim a corner in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ Awake Britain’s subjects all with one Accord 

Extol and praise, and magnify the Lord ; 

Humble yourselves, and with Devotions sing, 

Praises of Thanks to God for our most gracious King. 

This was the Night, when in a darksome Cell, 

m was found in Earth, but hatch’d in Hell ; 
And had it took Effect, what would avail our Sorrow, 


Yet God, our Guide, revealed the damned plot, 

And they themselves destroy’d, and we were not; 

Then let us not forget him Thanks to render, 

That hath preserv'd and kept our Faith’s Defender.” 

This little work is illustrated with rude wood- 
cuts, such as “ Persons fleeing from the plague,” 
“Dead brought out at the cry of the Bellman, 
&e.,” “Carts filled with the dead,” “London in 
fiames,” 1666,—this view is from the Southwark 
side of old London Bridge, the top of the steeple 
of S. Mary’s is seen,—‘ Martyrs in flames,” &c., 
“The Spanish Armada,” with Queen Elizabeth 
standing in the foreground, with cannon pointing 
towards the ships, &c., and a Thanksgiving for the 
Gunpowder treason, representing bonfires, men 
throwing up their hats, others on their knees, not 
unlike the old pictures of fire-worshippers, &c. 

R. 


Cork. 


Your correspondent T. W. W. S. claims the 
authorship of this poem for Richard Wates, upon 
the strength of a manuscript copy of his Dialogue 
between Life and Death, transcribed in 1663. It 
seems that someone who had perhaps more spare 
time than money, employed his leisure in making 
a copy of a book which had been published only 
six years before. A reference to Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual will show “ Wates, R., Dialogue 
between Life and Death, Lond., 1657, 12mo., 
woodcuts,” and again printed in 1679. 

If the first stanza was the production of Richard 
Wates, he must have written it and made it 
known some fifty years before he printed the 
book. It could not otherwise have attained such 
popularity as to be adopted as an inscription for 
tombstones both in London and in Kent, in or 
before the reign of James I. It has been shown 
to have been chiselled upon a monument to an 
Alderman of London in 1616. 

Perhaps the various claims for authorship may 
be thus reconciled. The first stanza is common to 
all the versions, but they differ in the sequels. 
This first stanza seems to have been taken as a 
text, or as common property, in the seventeenth 
century, and the claims for authorship to be 
founded upon the continuations which different 
writers gave to it. This is particularly noticeable 
in the two songs or poems ascribed to Dr. Dunne 
(Donne?). The first stanza is common to both. 
Wm. CHAPPELL. 


The date of the MS. (1663), and the very vague 
wording of the dedication, make it at least possible 
that Richard Wates (who, by the way, must have 
known how to spell his own name, and, therefore, 
can’t be called Watts, as T. W. W. 8S. suggests) 
merely transcribed the poems of his MS. This 
and others are simply expansions of Quarles. 

A. B. Grosart. 





The train eing laid to have blown us up o’ th’ morrow? 





[C. F. S. Warren next week.]} 
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Tue Scorrish ANcEsToRS oF THE EMPRESS 
Evessie (4% §, xi. 89, 200, 426, 453 ; xii. 131.)— 
It does not appear that any satisfactory proofs can 
be brought forward to show that the tombstones of 
the Kirkpatricks in Garrel graveyard, to which 
Mr. Gracie drew our attention, record any mem- 
bers of the Kirkmichael branch of the Kirkpatricks, 
and if I am correct in this assertion, then the con- 
necting link of the Conheath branch, from which 
the Empress Eugénie is descended, with the old 
stem, is yet to be sought. I should have been 
glad if Mr. Geracte had been able to adduce some 
proofs from an independent source to corroborate 
the pedigree which he has drawn up, but as he 
does not venture to do so, I am very unwillingly 
obliged to conclude that it is not in his power to 
prove that these inscriptions refer to the Barons of 
Kirkmichael. 

sut besides this difficulty, I have shown in my 
former papers that it is not easy to tack the Kirk- 
michael branch to the main stem ; and so far as 
old documents have come before me, I have failed 
to satisfy myself in what way they were united, if 
we do not grant Alexander of 1484 to be the 
second son of Roger of Kylosbern, who flourished 
about 1450. 

There was another branch in the parish of Kirk- 
michael, who were known as the Kirkpatricks of 
Ross Barony, and no doubt there would be inter- 
marriages between the two families, who lived so 
close to each other ; but I have found no old deeds 
to clear up their connexion. The history of the 
Ross family may be followed with tolerable accu- 
racy. Adam de Kyrkepatrick of Kylosbern, who 
had a dispute with the Abbey of Kelso respecting 
the advowson of the church of Kylosbern, and 
which was settled against him in 1264 (Chart. 
Kels, 342), had two sons, Stephen, who succeeded 
him, and Duncan, who married Isabel, daughter 
and heiress of Sir David de Torthorwald, and thus 
inherited the barony of Torthorwald. This Sir 
David was a witness to a donation of “ane mark 
out of the lands of Maybie and Auchincook ” by 
Michael, son of Durant of Maybie, in 1289. Upon 
the resignation of Duncan and Isabel, Robert 
Bruce granted a new charter of the lands of Tor- 
thorwald. Their son Humphrey got another 
charter of confirmation, 16th July, 1326 (Writs of 
Carliel). Sir Robert, possibly the son of Hum- 
phrey, was taken prisoner at the Battle of Duplin 
in 1333, and was succeeded by Sir Roger, who, in 
1357, got a charter from Sir John de Graham of 
an annual rent of 40s. out of Over Duff, and had 
also a donation from John de Corrie of the lands 
of Wamphray and Duntreth, with church of 
Wamphray, dated 16th June, 1357. We are told 
that this Roger exchanged the lands of Torthor- 
wald for the barony of Ross. It was in this way 
that the Kirkpatricks came into possession of the 
Ross barony. 








Now, there can be no doubt that Sir William 
de Carleol received the lands of Cruzeantown, the 
history of which I have traced (p. 426) from the 
3ruce. In the Collections for a History of the 
Ancient Family of Carlisle, by Nicholas Carlisle 
(London, 1822), he says :— 

“This charter of the Bruce is preserved in Lord Had- 
dington’s manuscript collections. ‘Carta Willielmi de 
Karliolo, militis et Margarite sponse sue, sororis regis 
Roberti, de terris de Crunnyantoun et Munygip in 
baronia de Kirkmichel fcrest, &c., faciendo domino 
capitali feudi illius servicium debitum et consuetum.’” 


The date of this charter is not preserved. It 
was recorded in Rotulus E of Robert I.’s register 
of Great Seals, which is now lost. This is given 
on the authority of the late Mr. Thomas Thomson 
of the Register Office. 

These lands were not in the barony of Ross, for 
we find the lands of Ross enumerated in a Retour 
of 11th Feb., 1659, of Robert Grierson of Lag, son 
and heir of Sir John: “ The Mains, 40s.; Knock, 
20s.; Skirling, 30s.; Urias, £4; Reidhill, 20s; 
Courance, 23s. 4d.; Over Garrel, 56s.; Cumrue, 
20s.; Nether Garrel, £4.” In whatever way the 
Kirkpatricks came into possession of lands in 
Kirkmichael parish, they were certainly settled 
there about this time, as we find William Kirk- 
patrick of Ross granting a charter, dated 22nd 
April, 1372, to John of Garrock of the “ 2 merkland 
of Glenys and Garrelgill within the tenement of 
Wamphray.” There is a Roger of Ross granting, 
after 1400, liberty to Johnstone of Elschieshiels to 
carry off water from the river 2, which passes 
through the barony into the Annan. 

There comes now, however, a period of one hundred 
years (1400-1500) when I can find no reference to 
these Kirkpatricks ; and it is only towards the 
end of the fifteenth century that they again come 
into notice by means of the Drumlanrig charters. 
These documents (No. 43) mention three members 
of the family, in seisins (1552, 1558) of the name 
of Roger. The first Roger, the grandfather of the 
last, must have lived about 1500. There are three 
grants of the last Roger of Ross by charter, precept, 
and seisin, to Sir James Douglas of Drumlanrig ; 
one of the land of Knock and the other lands 
of the barony of Ross, with a charter of confirma- 
tion by Earl Bothwell, as superior, Sept., 1558. 
Now, Mr. Gracte will observe that here we have 
Knock passing into the possession of Douglas of 
Drumlanrig in 1558, pretty nearly one hundred 
years before the George Kirkpatrick of Knock, on 
whom he bases one part of his Conheath pedigree, 
actually existed. The pedigree of the Empress 
from her Scottish ancestors is interesting; and 
again I must repeat that I am sorry that we should 
be unable to trace with certainty in what way 
these Kirkpatricks of Conheath were descended 
from the chivalrous Kirkpatricks of Kylosbern. 

I have given all that I have been able to collect 
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from old deeds respecting the Kirkpatricks of 
Ross. ‘They sold their property to Douglas of 
Drumlanrig, and it is now merged in the Queens- 
berry estate of the Duke of Buccleuch. What 
became of the family is unknown to me. They 
sunk no doubt in the social scale, and possibly 
enough, though we have no proof of it, the tenants 
whose deaths are recorded on the tombstones of 
Garrel churchyard may have been the descendants 
of these Barons. C. T. Ramace. 


P. Britt (4 §. viii. 425, 514; 5 §. iii. 175.) 
—Mr. Jackson’s suspicion, that this artist was 
living in England at the commencement of the 
present century, at first led me to doubt whether 
he referred to the Paul Bril whose biography is 
givenin Bryan. His statement that Brill “ painted 
some landscape frescoes on the vault of the Vatican 
Library at Rome,” affords, however, sufficient 
evidence as to their identity to justify me in 
reproducing in “N. & Q.” the following extract 
from The Biographical and Critical Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers (1816) — 


“Bril, Paul. This distinguished painter was the 
younger brother of Matthew Bril, born in Antwerp in 
1554. He was instructed in the art by Daniel Wortel- 
mans, an unnoticed artist, and was himself first employed 
in painting the tops of harpsichords, which were usually 
so ornamented at that period. His life would probably 
have been passed in the obscurity of those humble 
exertions, had not the fame his brother had acquired in 
Italy, inspired him with the emulation of equalling him 
in reputation ; and he thought the most probable means 
of success was to imitate his example, and to follow him 
to Italy. Warmed by his laudable ambition, he secretly 
withdrew himself from his home, and set out on his 
journey to Rome. Passing through France, he was 
under the necessity of stopping at Lyons to recruit his 
exhausted finances by the exercise of his talent, and, 
having succeeded, he at length reached Rome, and 
= himself under the instruction of his brother. But 

is best studies were made from the landscapes of Titian, 
some of which he had an opportunity of copying, and he 
began to distinguish himself by a style which, though 
founded on the great principles of that master, was 
sufficiently original to be considered as his own. For 
some time he assisted his brother in his works at th¢ 
Vatican, and on the death of that artist the pension of 
the Pope was continued to Paul; and, according to 
Baglioni, on the succession of Sixtus V. he was engaged 
im some considerable works in the Sistine Chapel, in 
8. Maria Maggiore, and in the Scala Santa in S. John of 
Lateran. He was not less patronized by Pope Clement 
VIII., by whose direction he painted his prodigious 
work in the Sala Clementina, a landscape of grand 
scenery, sixty-eight feet wide, in which he introduced 
the subject of S. Clement, with an anchor fastened to his 
neck, thrown into the sea. He also painted several 
excellent easel pictures of landscapes, some of which 
Annibale Carracci did not disdain to embellish with his 
admirable figures. This eminent artist died at Rome in 
1626, aged 72.” 

Of Matthew, his brother, it is said that “he 
Went to Italy during the pontificate of Gregory 
XIII., by whom he was employed in the Vatican, 





the Loggie, and had a pension settled on him by 
that monarch.” 

My own idea is that Mr. Jackson is mistaken 
in confounding “‘the English Cannaletto” of the 
present century with the Paul Bril who “ painted 
some landscape frescoes on the vault of the Vatican 


Library at Rome.” Srmpney Barron-Eckerr. 

Are not the P. Brill of Mr. Jackson’s query 
and the Paul Bril of the following article, signed 
by M. A. Michiels, the same person ?— 

“ Bril (Mathieu et Paul), paysagistes flamands, nés 4 
Anvers, le 1* en 1550, le 2°en 1556. Mathieu, ayant 
visité I’Italie, orna de paysages les salles et les galeries 
du Vatican: il déroula, entre autres sujets, a l’étage le 
plus élevé, des processions romaines, qu'il peignit a 
fresque. Il mourut en 1584. Paul, aprés avoir peint en 
détrempe, pour gagner sa vie, des boites et des dessus de 
clavecins, alla rejoindre son frére 4 Rome, et mourut en 
1626. Il cultivait également la fresque et la peinture 4 
Vhuile, tantot coloriant de vastes espaces, tantot repré- 
sentant; sur cuivre ou sur toile, de petites vues agrestes. 
Son ouvrage le plus important, exécuté dans une salle 
du palais des souverains pontifes, en 1602, avait 68 pieds 
de large et une grande hauteur: on y voyait l’épisode de 
St. Clement attaché a une ancre et jeté dans la mer... . 
Le Musée du Louvre posséde de lui sept tableaux, dont 
les Pélerins d’ Emmaiis et Syrinx changée en roseau.”— 
Dictionnaire Général de Buwgraphie et d'Histoire, par 
Ch. Dezobry et Ch. Bachelet. 

Henri GAUSSERON. 
Ayr Academy. 
F. N. C. Munpy (5% S. iii. 123, 304.)—A_ copy 
Needwood Forest is lying before me, the title- 
“ Needwood Forest. Lichfield : 


of 


page of which is, 


Printed by John Jackson, m.pcc.Lxxvi.” The 
other side of the page has nothing on it. The 


next page is headed (3), and at the bottom has 
A 2. At the bottom of page 49 is N. The 
number of pages is fifty-two, and neither A nor 
N 2 occur. The poem on the Swilcar Oak has the 
alterations mentioned by Mr. Marsn, and has at 
the end “E. D.,” a. ¢, Erasmus Darwin. Then 
follows “A Rural Coronation,” and at the end 
“A. S§.,” ae, Anna Seward. Then a “Sonnet,” 
and at the end “B. B.,” ¢.¢., Sir Brooke Boothby. 
Then, “On Mr. Mundy’s Needwood Forest,” and 
at the end “E. D., jun.,” ¢.e., Erasmus Darwin, the 
son of Dr. Darwin. I may remark that these show 
that there must have been a copy in print or 
writing which had been seen by these persons 
before they wrote these poems. 

This copy was a presentation eopy to a cousin of 
the author in 1776, as appears by an entry on the 
title-page, signed “F. Mundy, 1776,” in a very 
good, clear hand. I now advert to what has chiefly 
led to this note. In page 36 a fox-hunt is de- 
scribed, including the following lines :— 

‘*See with the wind he scours away 

Sleek, and in crimes grown old and gray ! 

Oft has he foil’d our angry pack, 

I know his customary track.” 


“ Oft” in the third line is struck out in ink, and 





where he painted in fresco several landscapes in 
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“once” written in the margin. I have some 
donbt whether this was done by the author. The 
writing is larger, and apparently that of an older 
rson ; but as the pen was clearly worse than 
that used on the s>-anaa, perhaps that might 
account for this difference; but there is a more 
marked difference. The letter m occurs three 
times on the title-page in a marked form. All of 
them have the second line downwards, very much 
shorter than the first, and this would seem to have 
been a peculiarity in Mr. Mundy’s writing, for the 
etter m, which occurs twice on the title-page, has 
the third line downwards formed in a precisely 
similar manner. But the » in “once” has both 
lines of the same length. Mr. Mundy’s writing 
would appear to have been a regularly formed 
writing, which was slowly written. I have been 
the more particular in noticing these points, as 
they may help Mr. Brices in deciding whether his 
MSS. are in Mr. Mundy’s writing. C. 8. G. 


Cuavucer anp Gower Gtossarizs (5 §. iii. 
309.)—The best general glossaries to the whole of 
Chaucer’s works are those by Tyrwhitt, at the end 
of his edition, and by Dr. Morris, in the first 
volume of the Aldine edition. Both of these give 
references. Glossarial indices, with references to 
such parts of the Canterbury Tales as the books 
contain, will also be found in the two volumes pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press. One of these, con- 
taining the Prologue, Knightes Tale, and Nuns’ 
Priest's Tale, was edited by Dr. Morris; the 
other, containing the Prioress’s Tale, Sir Thopas, 
The Clerk’s Tale, The Squire’s Tale, &c., was edited 
by myself. The glossary to Gower is contained in 
vol. iui. of the edition by Dr. Pauli, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

It is a matter of weekly surprise to me to find 
that extremely common Middle-English words 
seem to be quite unfamiliar to many readers, who 
cite or discuss them as if they were strange rarities. 
Everyone who has occasion to consult our older 
authors ought to possess, as a matter of course, 
Halliwell’s Archaic and Provincial Dictionary, 
and Dr. Stratmann’s Dictionary of Old English. 
The latter book, strangely unknown to many who 
would be the better for consulting it, contains an 
excellent set of references, in which respect Mr. 
Halliwell’s otherwise useful book is deficient. Dr. 
Stratmann not only gives a great number of the 
words used by Chaucer and Gower, but all the 
more remarkable words of Teutonic origin which 
occur in such books as Layamon’s Brut, the Or- 
mulum, the Ancren Riwle, the Prick of Conscience, 
Piers the Plowman, Maundeville’s Travels, Wil- 
liam of Palerne, Havelok the Dane, King Horn, 
the Story of Genesis and Exodus, Sir Gawayn and 
the Grene Knight, and a vast number of other 
books, the mere names of which occupy eight 

1arto pages. If some correspondents would con- 

scend to consult this work instead of writing to 





“N. & Q.,” much profitless discussion might be 

saved. And, if more is wanted, there are the 

very numerous glossaries to be found amongst the 

publications of the Early English Text Society ; 

and Way’s excellent edition of the Promptorium 

Parvulorum. Water W. Sxear. 
Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Wuart 1s A NonaGENARIAN? (5 §, iii, 148) 
—Chambers’s Dictionary gives this word with 
the following meaning: “One ninety years old.” 
Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge says, “ One aged 
ninety years.” Johnson, Walker, and Richardson 
do not give the word. May not a nonagenarian 
be one in his ninth decade, as one aged eighty- 
two would be? We live in the nineteenth century, 
but not in the year nineteen hundred and seventy- 
five. JIL. C.8. 


It is a pity your Correspondent did not think to 
turn to some good Latin dictionary, such as White 
and Riddle’s for instance, as then he could have 
got his doubt resolved at once. Nonagenarius, 
as an adjective, is rendered “of, or belonging to, 
ninety”; hence, that contains, or consists of, ninety, 
eg., “nonagenarius motus stelle Martis,” ninety 
degrees distant from the sun.—PI. ii. 15, 12, § 60. 
Cicero somewhere speaks of one, “ Annos nonaginta 
natus,” who was ninety years of age. As a sub- 
stantive, it is used of a commander of ninety 
men. 

Neither the Quarterly Review nor any one else 
has authority for calling any person a nonagenarian 
who has not reached his ninetieth year. He is an 
octogenarian with additions. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


The application of this word by the Quarterly 
Review to a person eighty-two years old is in- 
correct. Webster defines the word to mean “one 
ninety years old.” The writer in the Quarterly 
probably meant to convey the idea that the pontiff 
had entered his ninth decade, whereas what he did 
say conveys the idea that he had completed his 
ninth decade. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 

“Demanps Jorovs” (5" §. iii. 268.) —This 
rare tract consists of four leaves. It is generally 
understood that only one copy exists. This was 
formerly in the Heber collection, and is now 
(probably) in the Bridgewater Library. It was 
reprinted some years ago, but very carelessly. In 
the colophon, Wynkyn de Worde is represented as 
carrying on business at the sign of the Swan, 
instead of the Sun. Scores of errors, hardly less 
excusable, occur in the tract itself. See an im 
teresting description of the original in Mr. Collier’s 
Bibliographical Account of Early English Latera- 
twre, i., 217. Epwarp F. Rreavtt. 


W.-T. M. will find the “Demaundes Joyous” 
reprinted in 


Messrs. Halliwell & Wright's 
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Reliquie Antique, vol. ii. p. 78. They are very 
witty, but scarcely suited to polite readers. The 
reprint is from a unique tract by Wynkyn de 
Worde in the Public Library at Cambridge. 
F. R. 
Tue Names or Cettic Kinas (5" §. iii, 209) 
were mostly dynastic or territorial, similar to 
Abimelech, Pharaoh, Cesar, or Buonaparte. 
Brennus was of this type, and an interesting 
account of the inroads of the Gauls may be read 
in B. G. Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient Ethno- 
graphy and Geography, translated by Dr. L. 
Schmitz (Lond., 1853). B. E. N. 


Tue Gas or Parapise (5™ §. iii. 228.)—One 
would think that the protoxide of nitrogen, nitrous 
oxide, or “laughing gas,” as it has been called, 
which was discovered by Dr. Priestley, in 1776, 
must be meant. But then Dr. Priestley was not 
a physician, nor was he a man, I should imagine, 
to make a boast of having “ invented a cheap sub- 
stitute for intoxicating liquor.” Be this as it may, 
it is the only gas capable of producing intoxication 
by inhalation. Sir Humphry Davy was the first 
to show that it could be inhaled with safety, either 
in conjunction with the air or alone; and his 
friend, Dr. Tobin, who was one of the earliest to 
inhale it, described his “ sensations” in a way that 
might entitle it to the name of “Gas of Paradise” : 
“T soon found my nervous system agitated by the 
highest sensations of pleasure, which are difficult 
of description.” But it does not act on all persons 
alike, and was considered practically useless till 
within the last few years. It has now become an 
“institution” amongst dentists for “painless ex- 
tractions,” MEDWEIG. 


“THe Quauity” (5 §, iii, 228.)—This term 
is, of course, an abbreviated form for persons of a 
higher or richer quality or condition than the com- 
munity at large, and it is so used by Addison. 
Its usage among the vulgar cannot probably date 
very far back. A current saying in Lancashire 
is that we often see “ quallity become powse and 
powse become quallity ””"—in other words, that 
there are often ups and downs in that money- 
getting and money-losing community. “ Powse ” 
is a well-known Lancashire word for “ rubbish.” 

NIGRAVIENSIS. 

I have frequently met with this word, in the 
sense indicated, in Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
letters and in H. Walpole’s correspondence. 
Bailey's Dictionary (1759) gives “ Quality ”=con- 
dition, &c. ; also “Title of Honour,” “ Noble Birth.” 
Minsheu (1610),’s. v. “Condition,” amongst several 
explanations, has “Also one’s estate, fortune, 
qualitie.” Richardson refers to North, Plutarch, 
p. 690, as an authority for men of quality. Perhaps 
the word in this sense may be traced to an earlier 





date, but the change from “Men of Quality” to 
“ The Quality” is easy and obvious. B. E, N. 


Montrose’s Brrrapiace (5 §. iii, 148,)— 
Michaud’s Biographie Universelle states that the 
great Marquis was born in Edinburgh. Wishart’s 
Life of Montrose extends back no farther than the 
wars of the Commonwealth. I regret that I have 
no copy of Napier’s Memorials of Montrose, pub- 
lished by the Maitland Club in 1851, as it is 
probably the most trustworthy ; but Grant, in his 
Memoirs of James, Marquis of Montrose, professes 
to follow Napier, and says :— 

“This title was derived exclusively from the private 
estate of the Grahames, named Auld Montrose. .... 
There in the autumn of 1612 James Lord Grahame, 
the subject of these memoirs, was born. The house in 
which he first saw the light was long an object of in- 
terest, as the most ancient and logy tenement in 
the town, and as being that in which ‘ James VIIL.,’ or 
the old chevalier, slept on the night of the 13th Feb., 
1716. In 1793 it belonged to Scott of Logie, but has 
been partly removed since the beginning of the present 
century. . . . Now all that remains of the Marquis’s 
birthplace is possessed by the Smarts of Cairnbank.” 

The author of Montrose, and other Biographical 
Sketches, Bost., 1861, says :— 

“Record of the birth of James Graham was never 
made ; or, if made, it has disappeared, and cannot now 
be found: not only the precise time of his birth is un- 
known, but the place of it also. Tradition, however, 
whispers that he was born at the family mansion in the 
city of Montrose.” 

GasTon DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


HERALDRY versus Astronomy (5% §, iii, 228.) 
—The badge, not the crest, of the house of Percy 
is a crescent, between the horns of which, on a 
field per pale sable and gules, is a shackle bolt or. 

It was so represented on the standard of “ Le 
Conte de Northumberland,” temp. Henry VIIL, 
and is not associated in any way with a coronet, as 
your correspondent supposes. 

The Duke of Northumberland has, of course, a 
right to display his ducal coronet in connexion 
with the badge of his house, but the two are quite 
distinct. I may add that if the horns of the moon 
were represented otherwise than upright, the latter 
would not be (in heraldic language) a crescent. 

H. 8. G. 


“Campania Faux,” &. (5 §. iii. 228.)— 
Tim Nourse was of Univ. Coll., Oxford. He is 
entered as Bach. of Arts, 19th Feb., 1657, and 
M.A., 17th Dec. 1660. A. & Wood says of him, 
in 1692, “he hath published several ingenious 
books, and is now living in Worcestershire.” It 
is not improbable that he was a son of Dr. Thomas 
Nourse, an eminent London physician, also edu- 
cated at Oxford, who died in 1668, and was buried 
in the eastern cloister at Westminster Abbey. 

The book, as your correspondent observes, con- 
tains muchcommon sense and many shrewd observa- 
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tions, but it did not sell. The title-page was at 
least twice reprinted as a second and third edition. 
To the third issue, that of 1708, The Complete 
Collier, by J. C., was added. This J. C. was a 
Durham coal-miner, who was ruined byan explosion 
of Sredamp in 1712, according to a curious 

amphlet published under the name of Gabriel 

lattes, entitled A Discovery of Subterranean 
Treasure. Ido not know who was the real author 
of this pamphlet ; it is not unfrequently bound 
up with Nourse’s Campania Felix. The last lines 
of J. C.’s Complete Collier are, I think, worthy of 
being quoted — 

“Thus, Sir, have I run over this small piece with 
Brevity, and as plainly as I could, in hopes some other 
able Pen will give it some Lustre, and to the best Advan- 
tage, it being not of the least moment; and now I must 
remind you of the Custom of these Miners, that as soon 
as the coal pits are coaled, and Coal-work begun, these 
miners, etc., expect something to drink, which is some- 
times five or ten guineas or more according to the 
generosity of the owners. 

** Pecunia obediunt omnia.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Sir Water Scorr ayp THe Sepruagint (5 
S. iti. 305.)—Mr. Davies has omitted to cite as 
instances of Scott’s quotations of the Vulgate the 
quarrel between the Prior of Jorvaulx and Friar 
Pack in Ivanhoe, the Prior beginning, “ lapides 
pro pane condonantes iis, giving them stones 
instead of bread, as the Vulgate hath it :” where- 
to the Friar rejoins, “ Ossa ejus perfringam, I will 
break your bones, as the Vulgate hath it.” But 
Scott certainly did make queer mistakes in his 
Greek and Latin. I very much think he had 
a shadowy idea that “Kyrie Eleison” meant 
“Thank God,” see Father Aldrovand in The 
Betrothed : “ All praise to S. Benedict—our Lady 
has been gracious—the chivalry of the marches are 
coming to our relief, Kyrie Eleison!” Though it 
is a shame to show him up as Mr. Davies and I 
are doing; I suppose, however, it is the fate of 
well-known writers, and the better known they are 
the more certain is the fate. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Guosts or Giramis Castie (5% §. iii. 309.)— 
D. will find some reference to the strange occur- 
rences at Cortachy Castle, in the same county as 
Glamis, in Mrs. Crowe’s Night-Side of Nature. 
Many others to the same purport are current, and 
much more circumstantial and accurate as to dates, 
&c., than hers ; and I think it possible that D.’s 
query as to Glamis Castle may refer to the same 
stories, the locality having been changed. 

W. C. J. 


“Arxo’s Vate” (5% S. iii. 309.)—Below 
are the lines Acutcs asks for. They were set to 
music by Mr. Holcombe, who died about the 
middle of the last century, and the song was 


subsequently harmonized as a glee by Mr. 
Whiteker — 

** When here, Lucinda, first we came, 
Where Arno rolls his silver stream, 
How blythe the nymphs, the swains how gay! 
Content inspired each rural lay. 
The birds in livelier concert sung, 
The grapes in thicker clusters hung ; 
All look’d as joy could never fail 
Among the sweets of Arno’s vale. 
But since the good Palemon died, 
The chief of shepherds, and their pride, 
Now Arno’s sons must all give place 
To northern men, an iron race. 
The taste of pleasure now is o’er, 
Thy notes, Lucinda, please no more ; 
The Muses droop, the Goths prevail ; 
Adieu the sweets of Arno’s vale !"’ 

C. OLDERSHAW. 
Leicester. 


“Mum” anp Grorce I. (5 §. iii. 308.)— 
“Mum” probably had its name from Christiern 
Mumme, a brewer of Braunschweig Wolfenbiittel. 
See “N. & Q.” 3" S. vi. 434, 503; vii. 41, and 
my Verba Nominalia. R. S. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“Essays AND TALES BY A PopuLtar AvTHOR” 
5% §. iii. 207.)\—In my copy of the book, dated 
1833, my good father, the late Colonel Wood- 
ford, has written the name of “‘ Montgomery” as 
the author. If your correspondent would like 
to see the book I will gladly lend it to him. 

HeLena CarRoLine Bower. 

14, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Pittories (5™ §, iii. 266.)--I do not know 
whether by “ pillories” your correspondent means 
only engines contrived for holding men by the head 
and arms, or “ stocks.” But & propos of stocks, 
I gladly take an opportunity of mentioning what I 
saw some ten years ago in Ulster. A very fine 
ancient cross in the market-place at Dromore was 
lying broken in two near the market-house : half 
served as a seat, and half as a pair of stocks, the 
fittings being of iron. Desirable as it may be to 
preserve a complete pair of stocks, perhaps an 
antiquary may be permitted to wish the cross 
restored to uprightness, considering that the stocks 
may be two hundred years old, while the cross 
may date from a period little later than that of St. 
Patrick himself, whose burial-place is in the same 
county. W. J. L. 


Joanyes Caroius Comes p’Hecror (5" S. iii. 
269.)—From a Biographie Moderne, Paris, 1816, 
I transcribe a short notice of the Comte d’Hector: 

“ Officier général de la marine, commandant pour le 
roi 4 Brest, etc. Cet officier d’un mérite reconnu, qui 
avait rendu des services signalés pendant la guerre 
d’Amérique, fut, comme presque tous les chefs civils et 
militaires, dénoncé a |’époque de la révolution comme 


ennemi du peuple, et assailli chaque jour de nouvelles 
insurrections. Obligé bientdt de donner sa démission et 
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de quitter la France, il leva au service d’Angleterre un 
corps en grande partie composé d’officiers de marine, qui 
souffrit beaucoup dans la malheureuse expédition de 
Quiberon, et mourut hors de sa patrie quelques années 


apres. 
H. D. C. 
Dursley. 


This French nobleman—who distinguished him- 
self before the Great Revolution, but I forget in 
what career—emigrated to England about 1789. 
He resided many years at Reading, and died there. 
In 1851 some French friends of mine came to 
London to see the Exhibition, and young Comte 
d’Hector with them. He brought with him a 
sketch of the churchyard at Reading, on which 
was marked the spot where his grandfather’s tomb 
was to be found. This sketch had been given him 
by an old uncle, then living near Angers, As 
Comte d’Hector was anxious to ascertain in what 
state the tomb at Reading was, I volunteered to 
go there with him. Many years before the direc- 
tion of a path across the churchyard had been 
altered, and we had some little difficulty in finding 
the tomb. It was in a ruinous state, and a stone- 
mason undertook to restore it. I had several 
letters from Comte d’Hector after his return to 
France, and believe he is still living on part of the 
old family property in the Anjou. 

Ratpn N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Francis BARNEWALL, 1667 (5 S. iii. 167, 237.) 
—See Archdall’s Lodge ’s Pe rage of Ire land, V ol. Vv. 
p. 50 ABHBA. 


“Two THINGS MOST SURPRISE ME,” &c. (5 §. 
iii, 309.)—This passage is a favourite quotation of 
Carlyle’s :— 

“Two things,’ says the memorable Kant, deepest and 
most logical of Metaphysical Thinkers, ‘Two things 
strike me dumb: the infinite Starry Heaven; and the 
sense of Rightand Wrong in Man.’”—Shooting Niagara: 
and A fler? vi. 

In the matter of a German quotation, Carlyle’s 
ipse-dixit would be enough, but he gives in a foot- 
note the original and the reference :— 

“ Zwei Dinge erfiillen das Gemiith mit immer neuer 
und zunchmender Bewunderung und Ehrfurcht, je éfter 
und anhaltender sich das Nachdenken damit beschiiftigt : 
der bestirnte Himmel iiber mir, und das moralische Gesetz 
in mir.” .. . w. 8. w.—Kant’s Siimmtliche Werke (Rosen- 
kranz and Schubert's edition, Leipzig, 1838), viii. 312. 

J. RAYNER, 

Ashford. 


Cian Leste (5% §. iii. 27, 194, 276, 319.)—I 
hope C. S. K. will excuse me for correcting him, 
but I have three copies of Lord Eythan’s patent, 
in all of which he is spoken of as “dij Jacobi 
King, de Birness, militis.” Craufurd in his Peerage 
calls him “Sir James King of Birness. His grand- 
father was “of Barracht,” but neither he nor his 





father had anything to do with it as See 
Barracht passed from the King family, December 
2nd, 1592. E. K. 


Bompast (5 §, iii. 29, 195.)—Allow me to 
remind Mr. Josern Fisner of the quotation, 
“ Quarum delicias et panniculus bombycinus urit ” 
(see Juv. vi. 259, conf. Plin. xxiv. 66, &c.). Bom- 
bazine is simply a corrupt form of bombycinus, 
which, of course, is derived from bombyx (silk or 
fine cotton yarn), Greek BouSvé (the silkworm). 

E. Coppam BREWER. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


I fear Mr. Fisner’s suggestion is not to the 
purpose. A draper tells me bombazine has no 
cotton in it, and Sullivan, in his Dictionary of 
Derivations, derives it— 

“ From bombyr, Lat. and Gr., which originally meant 
a species of wasp (from Bou oc, a humming noise), after- 
wards a silkworm, so called, perhaps, from its resem- 
blance to the wasp in its grub state; next, silk spun by 
the Lombyx ; and, finally, silk or anything resembling it, 
as Lombazin.” 

Modern dictionaries give the same derivation. 
T. C. Unnone. 


I do not think this word is now used in any 
part of England in its original sense of cotton. It 
lost its meaning early in the seventeenth century, 
and was used for any material employed in stuffing, 
or padding out, the huge breeches worn at one 
period of the reign of James I. The dramatists of 
the time frequently employ the term in a punning 
sense. Its use is now confined to inflated or bom- 
bastical language. The fabric termed bombazine, 
a mixture of silk and cotton, was first manufactured 
in this country by the Dutch, at Norwich, in the 
reign of Elizabeth. See Burn’s Foreign Refugees 
in England. Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


CHARLES Owen, oF Warrinoton (1* §. viii. 
492 ; 5" S. i. 90, 157, 238.)—Allow me to add to 
my list of C. Owen’s works — 

‘*Religious Gratitude, Seven Practical Discourses. 
12mo., 1731. 

“ The Character and Conduct of Ecclesiastics in Church 
and State ; from the First Plantation of this Island, to 
the Accession of the Royal House of Hanover. Taken 
from a MS. of Dr. Charles Owen. 12mo. Shrewsbury, 
1768.” 

The former I quote from a Bookseller's Cata- 
logue ; the latter I have recently acquired, and 
find it very interesting, as giving a Nonconformist’s 
view of Church History more than a century ago. 
The following extracts may interest the readers of 
“N. & Q” :— 

“These [the Zubates, or Ovates, or Vates /] instructed 
their Disciples in Astronomy, Geography, and Theology; 
it was a Maxim to instruct none in their Mysteries 
except such as were of their own Order. 

“Qu. Whether Oxford and Cambridge don’t Copy 
after these narrow Souls, by excluding those from Aca- 
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demical Instruction who do not believe as their Priests 
do?”"—P. 5. 

“This Order [Druids] was divided into distinct 
Classes, under a Metropolitan; this is the Original of 
the Popish Clergy’s Obedience to the Pope ; this is the 
Original of the Oath of Obedience they take to the Pope; 
or reformed Priests to Bishops, and Bishops to Arch- 
bishops. 

“In Mona (now Anglesea) they had an Academy; no 
Laymen were instructed, but those designed for Sacer- 
dotal Function. Oxford and Cambridge have outshot 
the old Politic Druid ; for they exclude all from learn- 
ing who are not in their Way of Thinking.”—P. 18. 

“Behold avery important Discovery! The Extraction 
of the Surplice; it descends in a right Line from the 
Druids, and their sacerdotal Brethren in Syria, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Here also we find Bishops in purple, 
their priests in black and white ; he who is white in the 
Desk, or at the Grave, on a sudden is transformed into 
black in the Rostrum.”—P. 22. 

“ Here we havea further Display of Episcopal Heraldry. 

“JT. The Druidical Priests had a Seat in Parliament ; so 
have Bishops in the Upper House. 

“II. They were next in Honour to Kings and Princes ; 
the Archbishop of Canteriury is next the Royal Family, 
takes Place of all Dukes and great Officers of the 
Court.”—P. 27. 

Who was F. B. who signs the Preface? Dr. 
Owen seems to have compiled this History after 
1732. W. H. Atiyvrt. 

Oxford. 


LoneFreLLow (5" §, iii. 88, 116, 253.)—Your 
fair correspondent writes (p. 254) that the amaranth 
is not more “an emblem of immortality than of 
death,” and supports this view in the most odd 
way, by quoting Milton’s lines, “ Immortal ama- 
ranth.” To me it seems that the “amarant” of 
the passage was taken from Paradise after “‘ man’s 
offence ” as being no longer appropriate to a state 
where the “king of terrors” had sway, and was 
“to heaven removed,” there to grow with “ these 
that never fade.” The subject, however, really 
before us is the asphodel and its poetic associations 
with immortality, the list of which would be incom- 
plete without Pope’s well-turned lines in his St. 
Cecilia Ode :— 

** By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er th’ Elysian flowers ; 
By those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Asphodel, 
Or Amaranthine bowers.” 
W. Wuistoy. 


Mitton’s “L’Attecro” (5 S, i, 406; ii. 94, 
153, 378; iii. 178, 297.)\—I have Newman’s 
Poetry for Elocution, which once belonged to my 
friend the late Hugh Hutton, the talented and 
celebrated Unitarian minister of Birmingham, and 
I send you his remarks on the passage. He was a 
noted lecturer on poets and poetry, and I think his 
opinion is worth recording. The editor has written 
in a note, “counts the number of his sheep,” in 
allusion to the line, “ And every shepherd tells his 





tale.” Mr. Hutton has added in pencil, “Nonsense! 
the obvious meaning is, that every shepherd tells 
his tale of love to his sweetheart seated beneath 
the hawthorn. H. H.” I amof the same opinion, 
and I think such was Milton’s meaning; and J 
cannot understand how any literary man can 
arrive at any other conclusion. 

Mr. Hutton was the minister who offered up an 
extraordinary prayer at Birmingham in the presence 
of 100,000 members of the Political Union in 1831, 
when England appeared to be on the verge of 
revolution, which was averted by the passing of the 
Reform Bill. His valuable library was sold at 
Birmingham in 1851 by W. Holmes, and the sale 
occupied two weeks. He died at Bury St. Edmunds 
in 1872. Wa. FREELove, 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Surely there is no strangeness in shepherd’s tale- 
telling. Virgil’s Eclogues and the following adap- 
tation by an old poet are not unfamiliar to us :— 

** Whereas the Ram doth cause to spring 
eche herbe and floure in fyelde, 
And*forceth ground (yat spoyld of grene 
did lye) newe grene to yelde, 
Let shepherds us yelde also tales, 
as best becommes the tyme : 
Such tales as Winter stormes have stayde 
in countrey Poets Ryme.” 
Googe (1563), Ecloga prima. 


Captain W. Bartuie (1* §. xii. 186, 393; 
5% §. iii. 88, 309.)—Without wishing to dispute 
the accuracy of Mr. Henprix’s very interesting 
reply, perhaps I shall do well to say that I have 
an impression of an etching from a drawing by W. 
Vandervelde, jun., on which is engraved, “ En- 
graved by Capt® Baillie of the 17th Regiment of 
Dragoons in the year 1761.” This impression is 
signed, both in face and at back, by William 
Earlom, with his initials and a number. This 
latter has been struck out, and, in a writing, 
which I am doubtful if it be Earlom’s, is added 
“1799 St Jos® Reynolds’ Sale.” In the etching 
are four men-of-war and five boats. 

Rautru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


East-AncuiaAn Worps (5 §. iii. 166, 316.)— 
JaYDEE says, “ Any butler in London will tell 
you that he washes up his glass in a keeler.” I 
must state that I have lived in London now twelve 
years, and during that time I have been in com- 
pany and entered into conversation with all classes 
of persons, but I have never heard a real Lon- 
doner (a butler or any one else) use the word. I 
have heard it used several times up here, but upon 
inquiry I have always found it to be an importa- 
tion from the eastern counties. Now, what of 
the etymology of the word “keeler”? I think we 
may rightly trace it to the Anglo-Saxon “ceol,” 
a ship. And does not our word “ keel” (the lower 
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of a vessel) come from the same word? The 
[Seles of East Anglia (used for washing linen in, 
and not glasses) very much resembles the old 
flat-bottomed boat of days gone by. I have seen 
in London a round tub used for washing glasses 
and crockery-ware in, which I have always heard 
called a “washing-up tub”; but I don’t think 
this could properly be called a keeler. Perhaps 
your able correspondent, Mr. Sxeat, of Cam- 
bridge, will kindly give us information on the 
word in question. Henry C. Lorts. 


“Bonnie DunpEE” (5 §. ii. 5, 154, 357, 
437, 493 ; iii. 96, 194, 298.)—I venture to suggest 
that the variance of opinion which prevails among 
your correspondents respecting Bonnie Dundee is 
owing to their referring to different tunes. Scott’s 
yerses about Claverhouse and his doings in bonnie 
Dundee are undoubtedly sung to a brisk and lively 
tune; but that tune is not Bonnie Dundee. 
Macneil’s charming ballad, Saw ye my wee thing ? 
is sung to the tune of Bonnie Dundee, and so are 
the lines which Macheath sings towards the end of 
the Beggars’ Opera, commencing :— 

“The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met.” 


Any one who has heard either of these sung 
must recognize the plaintive character of the tune, 
the second part of which, indeed, if the words jus- 
tified it, might become the wail of anguish. In 
my youth I was accustomed to the hearing of 
Scotch tunes, but I never then heard the tune to 
which Scott’s verses are sung, nor did I ever hear 
it till about twenty or thirty years ago, I think. 
To me it appears to have none of the charac- 
teristics of a Scotch tune, and I incline to the 
belief that it must have been composed to Scott’s 
words. 

Whilst I have pen in hand I may, perhaps, be 
pardoned for observing that the controversy now 
being carried on in “ N. & Q.” respecting a passage 
in Milton’s L’ Allegro is a revival of the discussion 
on the same subject which occurred in your columns 
several years ago, and which I have been reminded 
of by the echo of some of my own thunder. 

C. Ross. 


Camozns (5% §S. iii. 219, 257, 297, 338.)— 
In the church of Santa Anna, in Lisbon, in which 
Camoens was buried, at the left-hand side of the 
entrance, D. Goncalo Continho some years after- 
wards placed a stone to his memory. The 
church was destroyed in the great earthquake, 
and when it was rebuilt no patriot restored the 


‘ 


poet’s humble monument. Gort. 
Otrver Cromweti’s Heap (1* §., 24 S., 3rd 
S. passim; 5™ S. ii. 205, 240, 466 ; iii. 27, 52, 
126, 273.)\—Mr. Sorry will find an interesting 
illustrated article upon this subject in vol. vii. of 
the Phrenological Journal, second series, pp. 











365-79, by the late Mr. C. Donovan, whose 
history and pedigree of the skull agree with that 
contained in the Times, 3lst Dec., 1874. Mr. 
Donovan alleged (1843) the circumference of the 
skull to be 22 inches, the width from ear to ear 
5} inches, and 124 inches from the top of the 
nose to the occipital spine, measured over the 


head ! Cur. CooKe. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Nottinghamshire: Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood 
Forest. (Worksop, White.) 
A PLEASANT book about a pleasant place is always amo! 
the pleasantest of circumstances. Mr. White's wor 
has further pleasant qualifications. He has written, 
compiled, and edited it ; and he is both the printer and 
publisher of it. We should not be surprised to hear that 
he had drawn al] the charming illustrations. He has 
shown infinite taste, at all events, in the selection of 
them, as, indeed, he has in every department of what it is 
not too much to call a perfect volume. Worksop may be 
proud of its gifted townsman. The oaks of the district 
are as splendid in their way as the dukes. The latter, 
magnates as they are, have not been without faults. We 
cannot say we rejoice to hear of one who has set up a 
free fountain of water, and abolished the ale which to 
any weary wayfarer was never denied at the castle. 


Shakspeare-Bibliographie, 1873 und 1874. Zusammen- 

gestellt von Albert Cohn. (Kithen, Schettler.) 
Mr. Coun has here registered the appearance in print of 
everything in connexion with Shakspeare, from the 
merest scrap to the most important volume, serious or 
comic, during the years indicated. The collection must 
have cost Mr. Cohn infinite pains; his reward should be 
as great. Any one making note of articles on Shakspeare 
published in any work in any part of the world, is re- 
quested to communicate the note to Herr A. Cohn, 
Mohrenstrasse, No. 53, In Etage Berlin. 


John Knox and the Church of England: his Work in 
her Pulpit, and his Influence upon ier Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. A Monograph founded upon 
several Important Papers of Knox never before Pub- 
lished. By Peter Lorimer, D.D. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

Tuis important and interesting volume fulfils all the 

promises of its title-page. Dr. Lorimer has added some- 

thing of value to the history of the man, the time, and 
the church. The chief materials for the book were 
found in the Morrice collection of MSS. in Dr. Williams's 

Library, London. To most readers, however, the narra- 

tive of Knox’s life and work in England will prove the 

most attractive part of the volume. Its details tend to 
add dignity to Knox himself, and to secure for him 
additional measure of respect. 


The Quarterly Review, No 276, April, 1875. (Murray.) 
—Mnr. THEoporE Marti1y’s article on Macready’s Reminis- 
cences leads the way in the present number, which ends 
with “‘ England and Russiain the East.” In the last 
article there is something like an apology for Russia's 
policy in the direction named. The paper on the Shel- 
burne Memoirs is full of interest, and there is not a line 
in another on David Livingstone that will not raise 
sympathy for that unostentatious hero. The article, 
however, of pre-eminent interest is the one entitled 
“Dr. Newman, Cardinal Manning, and Monsignor Capel.” 


—— 
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The sum of the last is that “the meaning put by Dr. 
Newman on the Papal Acts is one now plainly not 
endorsed by the Pope.” 





Lampeta Patace Liprary.—It is well known that 
most of the registers of the see of Canterbury, and other 
official documents relating to the diocese, have been long 

reserved in this library. The librarian proposes to form 

y purchase or contribution as complete a collection as 
possible of books and pamphlets on Kentish literature, 
antiquities, and topography. An appeal, by the aid of 
“N. & Q.,” for contributions of spare pamphilets, single 
sheets, or other memoranda, is now made, to form the 
nucleus of a collection that could not, perhaps, be placed 
in a more suitable depository than this valuable library, 
which is easily accessible three days a week. 

Lanp Houprine 1x Enotanp.—Mr. Josepu Fisner, 
P.R.H.S., will read a paper on the history of land holding 
in England at the meeting of the Royal Historical Society 
on May 13. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

AUTHORS AND Quotations WaAnTED (5" §, iii. 340).— 

“ The herring loves,” &c., is the beginning of a piece, 
by Sir Walter Scott, called “ Elspeth’s Ballad,” and may 
be found at chap. xi. of the Antiquary. A. FP. 

“Not e’en the tenderest,” &c., is the third line in the 
first verse of the hymn for the twenty-fourth Sunday 
after Trinity, in Keble’s Christian Year. W. J. M. 

“ And beauty born of murmuring sound,” Xe. 
See Wordsworth’s Poems of the Imagination; poem 
commencing — 
“ Three years she grew in sun and shower.” 
A. CHESTERTON 

‘The heart of Bruce,” &c. See p. 117 of a little 
work entitled Lays and Ballads from English History, 
by S. M., London, James Burns. The poem in which 
the lines appear is called Bruce and Douglas. 

ARCHER SLADE. 

“O sweet it was in Avés,” &c. See Charles Kingsley’s 
The Last Buccanier. (“ Avés’’ not “ Avis,” with other 
corrections.) J. Kern Ayovs. 

A. M. C. (Malta) (5 8S. iii. 340.) — 

“In Church a query often heard ; 
Or, as a monarch, take my word 
should be— 
** Words of welcome, joy, and gladness, 
Or in Scotland, sounds of sadness,” 
and the word is “greeting.”” Some friends of mine wrote, 
through Cassell, Petter & Galpin, some years ago, to 
the editor of Double Acrostics by various authors, and the 
reply was that “ Words of welcome,” Xc., should take the 
lace of “In Church a query,” as the latter was incorrect 
altogether. ReetnaLp Stewart Bopprineron. 

Markham Square, London, S.W. 

The required word is gag. (Ehgag or Agag.) 

J. H. T. Oaxuey. 

Francesca inquires, “Can I find in any published 
work a full account of the lives of the Protestant pri- 
mates of Ireland from the reign of Elizabeth to the year 
1700? Is there any history of Wiltshire which gives 
complete pedigrees of the families resident there for 
many centuries!” 

Duncums’s “ Hergrorpsnirae.”—S. W. P., New York, 
asks :—‘‘ Was the manuscript of this work ever completed 
by the author? Is the unpublished portion still in exist- 
ence, and where? The work, as published, ends abruptly 
at p. 358, vol. ii. Part I.” 

R. Passtncuam.—Please send your present address. 


” 
’ 





ArTuur J. Gernon asks for the name of the author 
of a little poem called Beautiful Snow, published some 
time ago in a magazine. 

F. R.— Yes. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com. 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








Gas SUPERSEDED IN Daytime.—In these days of high 

prices for gas, it is well the public should be reminded of that 
eminently useful invention, Chappuis’ Patent Daylight Re- 
flectors. The price is moderate, and the apparatus lasts for a 
considerable time. Prospectuses may be had at the Factory, 
69, Fleet Street, London.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 
NJ OTICE. —“ The PERILS of CRITICISM”; 
. Mra. T. B. JOHNSTON and the ATHEN UM. Copies of the 
Arnen aus for APRIL 3p, containing the above Article upon the 
recent Action brought against the Ataxnxaom, and tried Lefores 
Seotch Jury (out of print for a few days), may now be had. P 

*.* “ The Edinburgh Educational Atlas,” together with the other 
Publications, may be seen at our Office. 

JOHN FRANCIs, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 





WANTED to PURCHASE, the GENERAL 
INDEX, THIRD SERIES, NOTES AND QUERIES, for 
which the full price will be given, by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Stran 
\ ANTED to PURCHASE, the Inpex to Notss 
AND QUERIES, Series III, Vol. XT. One Shilling each 
will be given for copies of the above. Also the Index to Vol. VL, 
Series I11.—-JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington street, Strand. 


WANTED to PURCHASE, Documents sr 
vol 


l’Histoire de France, 4to. :—Michelet, Procés des Templiers, 





lL. 2; Champollion-Figeac, Documents Historiques Inédits, vols. 3 
and 4; Champollion-Figeac, Lettres des Rois, &c., vol. 2; Beugnot, Les 
Olim, vol. 4; Bellaguet, Chronique de Saint Denis, vol. 6.—A List of all 
such persons as by commission under the Great Seal are now confirmed 
to be Custos Rotulorum, Justices of Uyer and Terminer and Justices of 
Peace, 8vo. 1660.—Surtees Society: Durham Wills, vol. 1; Colding- 
ham Inventories ; Bowe's Correspondence ; Durham Household Book ; 
Depositions respecting the Rebellion of 1569.—A Single Eye. All 
Light no Darkness. A Sermon by J.. C., cirea 1650. 4to.—Aantomy of 
Melancholy, by Democritus Junior (Robert Burton}. Second Edition, 
1624, folio —The Village of Mariendorff, a Novel, by Miss Porter.—The 
Secheatagio, vol. 2—8.—EDWARD PEACOCK, Bottesford Manor, 
srigg. 





] ROLLERIES.—Covent Garden Drollery, 1672— 

Wit and Drollery, 1661 and 1682—Choice Dollery, 1656—Holborn 
Drollery, 1673—London Drollery, 1673.—R. ROBEK 18, Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, will be glad to hear from owners of any of the above, ashe 
wishes to purchase or hire them. 





\ JORKS on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 

sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, &c., or Magazines, 
Journals, or Newspapers containing articles on the subject, are invited 
to report such to the Office of COPE’S TOBACCO PLANT, 10, Lord 
Nelson Street, Liverpool. 








EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the REIGN 
of QUEEN ANNE until the PEACE of UTRECHT, 1701-3. 
By EARL STANHOPE. Library Edition. 8vo. If. 
\ CABINET EDITION of the above work. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
post S8vo. 10s, 
This work is designed as a connecting link between the conclusion of 
Lord Macaulay's History and the commencement of Lord Mahon'’s. 
Il. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the PEACE of 
UTRECHT to the PEACE of VERSAILLES, 1713-83. By LORD 
MAHON (now Earl Stanhope). Library Edition. 7 vola. 8vo. %%* 

A CABINET EDITION of the above work. 7 vols. post 8vo. 358 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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TROY AND ITS REMAINS. 


Now ready, with Maps, Plans, Views, and 500 Illustrations of 
° Objects of Antiquity, &c., royal 8vo. 42s, 


A NARRATIVE 


OF DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES MADE ON THE 
SITE OF ILIUM AND IN THE TROJAN PLAIN, 
By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. 
Translated with the Author's Sanction and Co-operation. Edited 


by PHILIP SMITH, B.A., Author of ** Ancient History from 
the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire,” &c, 





“ What Botta and Layard did for Khorsabad and Nineveb, 
Dr. Schliemann has done for the cities that rose in succession on 
mound of Hissarlik. He has proved that many centuries before 
the dawn of history there stood near the banks of Scamander, 
on a site regarded as that of Troy by nearly all the ancients, a 
city corresponding, except in size, to the descriptions of the 
Greek poet. If Troy is to be sought anywhere save ‘among the 
Muses who dwell on Olympus,’ it shall be sought ‘ in the trenches 
of Hissarlik.' We congratulate Dr. Schliemann in having met 
with a most able editor, who has enriched the work with notes 
most apposite to the arguments.”"—Spectator. 

“This narrative is not one to be merely read and laid aside. 
It marks an epoch of discovery, and will be a work of reference 
The editor’s introduction and appendix are learned and most 
suggestive. The illustrations are clear, artistic, and indispen- 
sable to the full understanding of the text. The get-up of the 
volume is excellent. It is evident that all concerned have spared 
neither pains nor expense. The result is a worthy presentation 
of what we think an important book.’’—Literary Churchman. 

“It is questionable if any archeological discovery of greater 
interest was ever made than that which Dr. Schliemann has 
accomplished. Our interest in Nineveh and Babylon pales 
before that which we feel in Troy. Dr. Schliemann has rescued 
the city of Priam from the iconoclasts. He has brought to light 
courts and walls and palaces; he has discovered over one 
hundred thousand objects of antiquity, including shields, gold 
cups, gold earrings, and bracelets.”—Standard. 

“ Dr. Schliemann has found monuments which place beyond 
doubt the existence of flourishing and civilized inhabitants on 
the spot that has always, within historic memory, borne th« 
name of Ilium, and which prove the real existence of a pre- 
Hellenic city, small but strong, civilized and wealthy, and having 
some most striking points of correspondence with the Troy of 
which Homer sang.”—Quarterly Review. 

“* The plain of Troy,’ says Mr. Tozer, ‘has been a battle 
field, not only of heroes, but of scholars and geographers, and the 
works which have been written on the subject form a literature 
to themselves.’ There have been few more important contri 
butions to that literature than the volume before us, a magni- 
ficent work, which fittingly enshrines the record of the excava- 
tions carried out with so lavish an expenditure by Dr. Schilie 
mann, the most fervent of Homeric enthusiasts."—John Bull 

“Whatever opinion we may form as to the scientific and 
historical results of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, and however we 
may feel disposed to dissent from some of his conclusions, there 
can be but one opinion as to the gratitude we owe him for the 
unwearied zeal with which he prosecuted his labours at a very 
heavy expense, during a period of nearly two years, on the 
supposed site of Troy; as well as for the candid and complete 
manner in which he has communicated the results of these 
labours to the public, and afforded them the amplest means of 
drawing their own conclusions from the materials thus placed 
at their disposal.” — Edinburgh Review. 

“ An English translation of such a work as Dr. Schliemann’s 
would in any case have been justified; but there are special 
reasons for welcoming the handsome and elaborate edition which 
has just been issued under the supervision of Mr. Philip Smith. 
It isnot a mere reproduction of the original work, bu* a care- 
fully revised and improved edition, containing new materials 
contributed by Dr. Schliemann, and impartial annotations by the 
editor. The value of a book of this kind, which attempts to give 
the reader an idea of the shape and markings of the articles dis- 
covered, necessarily depends in a great measure on the quality 
of the drawings which illustrate the text, and the woodcuts and 
lithographs which have been prepared for the present edition are 
greatly in advance of the somewhat rough photographs of the 
original.”—Saturday Review. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street, 








FESTIVAL of the SONS of the CLERGY. 





[HE TWO HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY will be celebrated, with a full Choral 
Service, under the DOME of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 12th of May, 1875. The Choir will con- 
sist of 250 voices, and will be accompanied by the Organ and a 
full Orchestra. The Overture to Spohr’s Oratorio, “‘ The Last 
Judgment,” will precede the Service. The Anthem after the 
third Collect will be a portion of the same Oratorio; the Old 
Hundreth Psalm will be sung before the Sermon, and the Service 
will conclude with Handel's Hallelujah Chorus. The Sermon 
will be preached by 
The Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Head-Master of Marlborough 
College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, the Stewards, &c. 

The North and South Doors will be opened at Half-past Two 
o'clock, exclusively for Persons with Tickets. Persons will be 
admitted without Tickets at the South-West Door at Three P.™. 
Divine Service will commence at Half-past Three o’clock. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will take place the same day, at Six 
o’clock precisely, in MERCHANT TAYLORS’ HALL, Thread- 
needle Street, the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR presiding, 
supported by the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Stewards, &c, 

STEWARDS. 

MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE 
LORD VISCOUNT CARDWELI 
LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
RIGHT HON. LORD COLERIDGE, L 

Common Pleas. 
LORD A. EDWIN HILL TREVOR, M.P 
RIGHT HON. the LORD MAYOR (2nd time 
SIR CHARLES H. MILLS, Bart., M.P 
VERY REV. the DEAN of CANTERBURY’ 
MR. ALDERMAN ELLIS, | Sheriffs of London and 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., , Middlesex 
VEN. EDWARD TROLLOPF, M.A., 


rd Chief Justice of the 


REV. EDWARD HENRY PEROWNE, D.D. 

REV. J. JOHN STANTON, M.A, (4th tir 

REV. WILLIAM STONE, M.A.; Canon of Canterbury. 
REV. WILLIAM TENNANT, M.A, (2nd time). 

JOHN DERBY ALLCROPT, Esq. (2nd time 


JOHN ALLNUTT, Esq. (2nd time 

THOMAS CHARLES BARING, Esq., M.I 

HENRY ARTHUR BRASSEY, Esq., M.P 

JOHN CLUTTON, Esq 

JOHN FREDERICK FRANCE, Esq 

AMBROSE LETHBRIDGE GODDARD, Esq., M.P. 
JOSEPH CHARLES PARKINSON, Esq 

GEORGE HENRY PINCKARD, Esq 

ROBERT PRYOR, Esq 

WILLIAM BAYNE RANKEN, Esq rd time 

J. COYSGARNE SIM, Esq, late High Sheriff of Surrey (2nd time 
EDWARD WOOD, Esq 








Stewards for the first time kindly preser n of Thirty 
Guineas or upwards, avd those who hav office before, a 

mation of not less than Twenty Guineas Stewards become Governors 
of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy 


The Society grants— 
Ist. Donations to Poor Clergymen incapable of duty from mental 
r bodily infirmity, or burthened with large families 
2ndly. Pensions to Poor Widows and Aged Maiden Daughters of 
Deceased Clergymen, and temporary relief in cases of great 
age or sickness. 
Srdly. Apprentice Fees and Donations towards the education 
and establishment in life of Children of Poor Clergymen 
Unlike other Societies established for the benefit of a particular dis- 
trict, or one class of sufferers, whether Clergymen. Widows. or Orphans, 








the Corporation assists them all with equal solicitude, and administers 
its funds to claimants in all Dioceses of cland and Wales 
The number of persons assisted in_ 1874 was 1,436, 239 being Clergy- 


men, 89 Widows and Aged Single Daughters, and 
whom 125 were Orphans. 

The Funds being very inadequate, Donations, Annual Subscriptions, 
Church Collections, and Offertories, will be gratefully received by 
©. J. Baker, Esq., Registrar of the Corporation, 2, Bloomsbury Place, 
W.C.; or Messrs. Hoare, Bankers, 37, Fleet Street, E C 

Tickets are sent to Governors and Life and Annual Subscribers, and 
any other person may obtain them by kindly contributing to the 
Charity at the rate of 5s. per Ticket from Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo 
Place, 8.W.; Mitchell & Sons, Parliament Street; Hatchard, Picca- 
dilly; Henry Roberts, 2, Arabella Row, Pimlico; John Hoby, 35, 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square ; Nisbet & Co., Berners Street ; Henry 
8. King & Co.. Cornhill ; or Messrs. Griffith & Farran, West Corner 
of St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 

CHARLES JOHN BAKER, Registrar. 
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New Edition, now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s, cloth, 


SUPERNATUR 


AL RELIGION: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


SIXTH EDITION, carefully revised, with EIGHTY PAGES of NEW PREFACE. 


** The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon 
on all students of theology.”"— Westminster Review. 

“ The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar, and 
reasoner, whose discussions are conducted ina judicial method.” 

Atheneum, 

** By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the 
cirect contributions to theological controversy that have been 
made in this generation.”— Fortnightly Review. 

** It is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to 
the composition of so masterly and exhaustive a treatise as the 
present are united in the same person."—Pali Mali Gazette. 


** We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work. | 


The masterly examination of the evidences for the anti- 
quity of the Christian Scriptures in these volumes, so far as we 
know, is an unparalleled specimen in the English language.”’ 

Spectator. 

** It abounds with acuteness and overflows with reading.” 

cademy. 

“ This is beyond doubt an important book. .. . . The talent 
is unquestionable. Independence of thought, keenness of in- 
sight, width of information, are attested in every chapter.” 

Literary World. 


London : 


** The style is for the most part extremely clear and ff 
the lines of argument are traced with a firm hand, and the abuy- 
dance of illustrative material contained in the notes consteg 
enables the reader to exercise independent judgment on the 
statement of the text.”—Inquirer. 

** The examination of the first three Gospels in relation to the 
early Fathers down to the date of the Muratorian Fragment, is 
one of the most complete undertakings of the kind which we 

| have in English.”"—Guardian 

“ A very learned and exact book.” 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, in the Contemporary Review, 

“It is written in a style so calm, with learning so 
and ability so great, that it at once demands attention and com- 
mands respect.”—Scotsman. 

“ His work is always earnest, and generally clear, his reason- 
ings are direct, though they sometimes appear to us ov 
and his main conclusions it will be found difficult to shake,” 

Theological Review. 

*«It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the logical 
power, and, on the whole, the reverend tone exhibited by the 

| author.” —Standard. 


LONGMANS & CO. 





Price 2a. 6d. 


HE HEBREW or IBERIAN RACE, including 
the PELASGIANS, the PHENICIANS, the JEWS, the BRI- 
TISH, and others. By HENRY KILGOUR. 
A profound, comprehensive, and reverential, yet brief, clear, and 
scientific view of human history, religion, and philosophy. 


TRUBNER & CO., London. 


This day is published, 


INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 
By FREDERIC MARSHALL, 


Author of “ French Home Life.” 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
8vo. price luvs, 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 


Of whom may be had, 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. Second Edition, price 5s. 


SER’S MAGAZINE, 
No. LXV., MAY. 


Fra 
Contents. 


SEA STUDIES. By J. A. Froude 

GIRTON COLLEGE. 

The STORY of SWINDON. By R. Jefferies. 

The NEW ARMY of FRANCE. 

A NOTE on CERVANTES and BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
The FIRST LONDON DISPENSARIES. By a Surgeon. 

The ROYAL NAVY of ENGLAND. By a Commander. 

Along the WESTERN COAST of INDIA. 

The KING MESSIAH of HISTORY. By F. R. C. 

An OLD STORY of a FEAST and a BATTLE. p 
GERMAN HOME LIFE. By aLady.—IV. Manners and Customs. 


London: LONGMANS & CO 


Pas QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 276,is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Contenta. 
I. MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES. 
Il. INDIAN MISSIONS. 
Ill. LORD SHELBURNE, 
} DOWNE 
| IV. NATIONAL EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES. 
Vv. DR. NEWMAN, CARDINAL MANNING, and MONSIGNOR 
CAPEL 
LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
The STATUE of MEMNON. 
The TRANSITION from MEDLEVAL to MODERN POLI 
TICS 
IX. ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
M 
| ~ 
| 


FIRST MARQUESS of LANE 


VI 
Vil 
VIII 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 187, for MAY, price ls. 
Contents of the Number. 
1, A YOUNG ENGLAND NOVEL. ByT. H. 8. Escott 
2. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years ago. 
Chapters XXX VI.—XXXVIIL. 

3. The IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
. ETON THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


By H. D. F. Montgomery. 
By John Delaware Lewis. 
. “ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST.” By F. J. G. 
. The OPERA. By Edwd. Dannreuther. 
. ALKAMAH’S CAVE: a Story of Nejd. 
Part IIL. and Last. 
9. SAFE. 
0. The FOREIGN LOANS COMMITTEE. 
| London: MACMILLAN & CO. 
YDOSTAGE-STAMPS.—The LINCOLN 
| POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM and CATALOGUE, with spaces for 
over 2,000 Stamps, bound in cloth gilt, 14. 6d. ; post free. *. The 
| cheapest Album ever published.—W. LINCOLN, 239, High Holborn, 
soNGon, 


By W. G. Palgrave. 














